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CHAPTER I. 

KING CHARLES AND OLIVER CROMWELL. 
" Dum spiro, spero." — Charles 2/s Motto, 

IT was a lovely summer's day when the 
King arrived at Childerley, and in 
honour of the occasion Sir Tobias had 
mounted a horse, and, accompanied by his 
son, the young squire, who wore a sword for 
the first time, and surrounded by his tenants, 
he set out to meet the approaching proces- 
sion. As the King passed through the village 
he was received with hearty and prolonged 
exclamations of '^ Long live King Charles !" 
which were repeated by the country people 
on the roads, who had flocked from the 
different villages for miles roimd. Visibly 
affected by these signs of honest joy, the 
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King continued bowing right and left, whilst 
the worthy knight was struggling to turn 
his horso in the direction of the royal car- 
riage. The animal, which was decorated with 
feathers and silver bells, had not been accus- 
tomed for a long time to be so caparisoned, 
and indeed neither his rider nor himself were 
quite at home in such processions, and ac- 
quitted themselves, therefore, somewhat awk- 
wardly ; but good blood was in them, and the* 
horse, scenting, as it were, the presence of the 
King, reared high, and with one plunge bore 
his rider to the carriage steps. The knight's 
eyes were moist as the delicate hand of his 
monarch touched his own. 

" Sir Knight,'' said his Majesty, with a 
gracious smile, " you sit your horse bravely, 
and I could scarcely have believed that men 
of our years could accomplish such feats of 
horsemanship." 

*^ God preserve your Majesty I" replied the 
knight, " but there is no comparison between 
your years and mine ; I am content to have 
seen this day, and desire nothing better than 
to brighten the remainder of my days by the 
remembrance of it." 

" I know that you have ever been a faith- 
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fill subject, and it does one good to hear such 
language." 

"May every tongue be withered which 
dares to speak any other !" replied the knight, 
from whose breast the old rancour was not 
quite uprooted. 

" We must try to forget what we have been 
entreated to forgive," was the King's answer. 
An attentive observer might have seen a 
bitter expression on his face as he said these 
words, showing that the lessons of misfor- 
tune might have made an impression perhaps 
on his heart, but in no wise changed his pre- 
judices. Capable as he was of fine and 
humane emotions, they were always over- 
powered by the phantom which he called his 
' divine right.' 

" We must strive to forget," he repeated, 
with a look which sufficiently showed he could 
not forget. Then, casting a glance at the 
tenants on their gaily caparisoned horses, he 
asked, " Who is that pretty lad ?" 

" The young squire of Childerley, sire, my 



son. 



" He must be about the same ao^e as the 
Prince of Wales," said the King, whose 
thoughts recurred with fatherly tenderness to 

1— ?u 
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the son who had now been three years in 
exile. "May God restore him to me soon, 
with his royal mother ! Your son reminds me 
so forcibly of him, in his figure and bearing, 
that I should like to bestow a mark of my 
favour on him. If you will consent to part 
with him he shall be from henceforth my 
page/' 

This proof of royal condescension made the 
knight the happiest of mortals. " His life be- 
longs to you," he cried, as he challenged his 
tenants to a fresh " hurrah !'' 

The last portion of the way resembled a 
triumphal procession, and at the gateway of 
the castle Olivia stood, like the lovely spirit 
of the house, to welcome her King. His 
Majesty, who was in his brightest mood, de- 
clared that it was good for a King to take up 
his abode where loyalty received and beauty 
welcomed him. Offering his arm to his fair 
hostess, and followed by his suite, he passed 
into the reception-hall, where a joyful sur- 
prise awaited him. Not only were all the 
great lords of his court there, and those loyal 
and brave men who had stood by him in the 
battle-field, but also his two chaplains, the 
Doctors Sheldon and Hammond. As the 
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latter would have knelt before him, lie raised 
them immediately, saying, with humility, *^ It 
is for me to kneel to you, the ambassadors of 
my God, the messengers of His grace " 

Then he bowed his head, and they raised 
their hands to invoke the blessing of Heaven 
upon him. 

A succession of presentations now took 
place ; the various colleges of Cambridge pre- 
sented loyal addresses, which were read by 
the vice-chancellor of the University in his 
official robes of purple and ermine. 

At the doors of the hall guards of honour 
were posted, whose faces looked more iron 
than the helmets which encircled them. The 
King examined them attentively, for these 
were the men who had beaten him at Mar- 
ston Moor and Naseby. Before he had time 
to turn his attention elsewhere, a military 
man, in the uniform of a general, with an air 
of embarrassment, approached him from the 
group of soldiers. The King knew the man ; 
it was he who, just before the outbreak of the 
Civil War, had compelled him, while riding 
across Heyworth Moor, to stop and read a 
petition for peace, signed by four thousand 
inhabitants of the county of York. It waa 
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Fairfax. The King, petty in such matters, 
could not forget this conduct, and although 
the successful general came now almost as a 
supplicant before him, he received him in a 
cold harsh manner. It is very probable that 
the King here lost an opportunity of gaining 
this great man over to his side. 

Fairfax, having kissed the royal hand, apo- 
logised for the violence that had been em- 
ployed towards his Majesty, and added that 
the seizure had been entirely without his con- 
sent or even knowledge. 

"I quite believe that," replied the King, 
coldly. 

When he spoke of the dangers which, in 
his opinion, threatened his Majesty's person, 
from the restless and intractable army, and 
modestly stated the course he considered best 
to follow, the King impatiently interrupted 
him, saying, " I wish you to know, sir, that 
my interest with the army is as good as your 
own/' He then turned away abruptly, and 
left him standing. 

Fairfax was grieved but not angry at such 
treatment, for he clearly saw the broken reed 
on which the King was leaning, and pitied 
him. The Earl of Lindsay now begged per- 
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mission to recall Dr. Hewitt to the remem- 
brance of his Majesty. 

" I remember you very well, Dr. Hewitt," 
said the King, as he extended his hand to be 
kissed, "and I . have learnt with sorrow that 
the enemies of the Church and Throne have 
robbed you of your sacred charge. Permit 
the justice of your King to make amends in 
some measure for what you have lost. From 
this moment you are one of my own chap- 
lains." 

" I am happy to be pennitted, henceforth, 
to follow your Majesty," said he, bowing pro- 
foundly. 

" To happiness and renown, we will hope." 

" To peace. Sire ; to peace, above every- 
thing." 

" It is not unknown to me," said the King, 
*^ and my heart acknowledges the obligation, 
how active you have been in bringing about 
this meeting, and you are acquainted with 
the terms of the treaty which has been laid 
before me — " 

" Oh, Sire !" pleaded the Doctor, " yield as 
far as you can." 

"As far as is consistent with a man, a 
Christian, and a monarch," replied the King, 
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resolutely. *^ I would sooner lose my crown 
than give up my faith ; my most precious title 
is Defender of the Faith, and yet I am ex- 
pected to renounce the Episcopal Church !" 

" No, not that, Sire," said Hewitt. '^ As far 
as I can judge, you are asked only to show 
toleration to other forms of religion." 

" Toleration !" exclaimed the King, warmly, 
*^ a compact with a sworn enemy I No form of 
Church government is compatible with a 
monarchy but the Episcopalian. It was a 
saying of my royal fathers, *no bishop, no 
King !' and he was right." 

" It ill becomes me," said the Doctor, " a 
son of the Episcopal Church, to speak against 
my mother church ; yet what I am about to 
say may serve to rescue her whom I love above 
everything. It is of that portion which is 
the work of earthly hands I speak ; her divine 
inheritance must ever remain untouched, 
even though we sacrifice the loorldly power 
of the bishops I Let us give the brilliancy 
of all earthly crowns to the Lord, and to His 
anointed upon earth, the King, and return 
to the simplicity of the Gospel. We shall be 
none the less ^ by the Grace of God,' and our 
opponents will be vanquished." 
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The fervour with which he spoke strongly 
impressed the King as well as those who had 
heard the conversation. " Whatever you 
may say/' said the King to his newly ap- 
pointed chaplain, '' merits my full considera- 
tion, and I will certainly avail myself of your 
spiritual counsel in everything. I thank you ! 
I thank you I" 

The reception being ended, his Majesty 
now retired, accompanied by his host, to the 
apartments which had been prepared for his 
use, and at mid-day he dined publicly in the 
so called "Presence Chamber'' of Childerley 
Hall, one of the finest rooms in the whole 
castle. There was music in the galleries, and 
all the corridors were thronged with specta- 
tors, eager to see their king, and to welcome 
him with a cheer. The young squire stood 
behind his Majesty's chair, and fulfilled the 
functions of page for the first time. Later in 
the day Cromwell arrived, and with him his 
whole staff. Ireton and Desborough, as 
usual, accompanied him. The King, who had 
retired to his rooms, upon receiving the 
announcement appointed the audience for 
the evening. The meeting between Crom- 
well and Olivia, who had been the first to 
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welcome him, was all the more uncon- 
strained. 

" My child," said he, " you are more grave 
than you used to be." 

" But not the less happy on that account 
— happy," she hastily added, " to see you 
again at Childerley Hall." 

Then came the knight, and offered his 
hand quite cordially to the man he had of 
late years so much hated. " I have kept my 
word, Oliver," said the knight. 

"And I have kept mine, too," replied 
Cromwell. " Your castle, you see, is stand- 
ing in all its ancient honours." 

" And may God long preserve it so !" added 
the knight ; "for I wish to leave it to my 
children in the same state that I received it." 

"Better still," cried Cromwell, smiling, 
" for that depends entirely upon yourself." 
And placing his hand upon Olivia's head, he 
said, " Do you know, dear child, that I held 
you at the font, and that you were named 
after me ?" . 

" I should never wish to forget it," replied 
Olivia. 

" And you, my little captain," said Crom- 
well, clapping young John upon the shoulder. 
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The latter, however, even in this short 
space of time, had imbibed something of the 
mind of his royal master, and turning pertly 
on his heel, said, " Your captain, General, I 
can never be, for I am already the page of 
his Majesty." 

As the evening drew on, the large hall of 
the castle was brilliant with the light of in- 
numerable wax tapers. At the appointed 
hour, and with all the court ceremonial, the 
doors were thrown open, the bearer of the 
white staff appeared, followed by pages in 
scarlet and gold, and, surrounded by the high- 
est dignitaries, his Majesty entered the hall. 
The King was attired, as was his wont on 
great occasions, in blue velvet, and was deco- 
rated with all his orders. After he had taken 
his seat on the throne prepared for him, all 
present pressed forward in succession to kiss 
his hand. It was nevertheless with a shudder 
that each heart heard the herald proclaim in 
a loud voice, *^ His Excellency, General Oliver 
Cromwell ? 

Quietly, with two or three firm steps, 
Cromwell advanced, bowed his head to the 
King, and without showing the least inten- 
tion of kissing his hand, drew himself up to 
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his full height, and remained standing. Ire- 
ton s name was then called ; he bowed to the 
King in the same manner as Cromwell had 
done, and took his place by his father-in-law. 
At a signal from his Majesty, all the rest 
drew back, and the King was alone with the 
two most powerful men of the army. 

It was difficult for Charles to show a com- 
posure which he did not feel, as he stood face 
to face with this man of humble birth, who 
nevertheless held his own and his kingdom's 
fate in his hands. Prudence enjoined him to 
flatter Cromwell, yet he was sensible of a re- 
pugnance to him, which he was too proud en- 
tirely to conceal. Before uttering a word 
he cast a glance full of fear and contempt 
upon him, as with his firm compact figure, 
he stood there in his cavalry boots, a plain 
soldier, in the midst of the brilliant assem- 
bly. In this momentary glance there was, it 
is true, a mingled feeling of powerlessness, of 
being dashed against a rock, when he looked 
at Cromwell's rough face, so deeply furrowed 
by the workings of the mind, and the hard- 
ships of war. 

" Excellency," said the King, " I thank you 
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for the respect with which the soldiers of 
your regiments have met me/' 

He spoke in a subdued voice. Cromwell 
was much more calm and unconstrained, for 
he was sincere, and straightforward characters 
have always an advantage over those who are 
more calculating. 

" Sire !" replied Cromwell, " I have pledged 
my honour to perform the promise made to 
you, and I will keep my word." 

The conversation between the King and 
Cromwell was of such a private nature, that 
it would be impossible for us to give it, as it 
was inaudible to all around. Persons, how- 
ever, who were let into the secrets of this 
eventful meeting, say that his Majesty used 
all the skill at his command to obtain either 
from Cromwell or Ireton some definite pro- 
mise in addition to the general assurance, that 
the safety of his person should be guaranteed, 
and that he should be treated with the con- 
sideration due to his high rank. Both the 
Generals, however, were so much on their 
guard, and said so little, that it was difficult 
to draw any conclusion from their words. 

The King, impatient at this evasion, may 
perhaps have let fall some threatening ex- 
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pression, for Ireton was heard to exclaim, 
" Sire, you intend to be the mediator between 
the Parliament and ourselves, and we think 
that we ought to be the mediators between 
your Majesty and the Parliament/' 

A look from Cromwell recalled Ireton, who 
was fiery by nature, to a more temperate tone. 

Cromwell preserved throughout the inter- 
view an imposing calm, and met the King 
with sympathy, if not with reverence. Al- 
though he knew that the power was in his 
own hands, he was neither arrogant nor harsh, 
for he felt that he was only an instrument of 
Heaven ; a servant .of the Most High, to 
whom before all he owed an account of his 
stewardship. The King little understood 
this great character, for it is the privilege only 
of large natures to have wide sympathies ; and 
perhaps he really thought to win over this 
man of iron by those oflfers of rank and 
wealth so acceptable to the generality of 
mankind. But if Cromwell were ambitious, 
it was the ambition of a man who felt within 
himself the power and the vocation to give a 
fresh direction to the events of History. 

Not a word did Cromwell nor Ireton reply 
when the King proposed to create the former 
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a peer, by the title of the Earl of Essex ; and 
to confer on them both the Order of the 
Garter. The King appears to have become 
vexed, for he was heard to say in a somewhat 
louder tone than before, " I suppose I must 
play my own game, then, as well as I can,^' 
upon which Ireton replied — " If your Majesty 
speaks of a game, we must be allowed to play 
ours also." 

The intervention of Cromwell once more 
succeeded in turning the conversation in a 
more peaceful channel, which it never after- 
wards left. 

Amongst all who were present in the hall, 
none had followed the proceedings with greater 
excitement than Frank Herbert. He had 
been depressed by the meeting with his 
uncle, the Earl of Pembroke, an adherent of 
the Parliament, and his cousin, Mr. Thomas 
Herbert, the devoted servant of the King. 
Veneration for one as head of the family, and 
an affectionate regard for the other, made 
him who had borne arms against them both, 
though he had never trembled before any one, 
feel constrained in their presence. He con- 
soled himself with the thought that he should 
escape all these dissensions when he had 
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withdrawn to the seclusion of his own pro- 
perty. He was standing amidst a group of 
military men, oflBcers of Cromwell's various 
regiments, and whilst these were relying with 
the greatest confidence on the wisdom of their 
General, doubt was gnawing unceasingly at 
the heart of the infl^exible young republican, 
who, even in the polite composure of Crom- 
well, saw cause for suspicion. His bitterness 
was only slightly allayed by the thought of 
the happiness which awaited him. He 
had counted too much on his own strength ; 
" strength T cried a voice from within, 
" cowardice call it rather, to leave the mother 
country when it is most threatened, to give 
up the cause of freedom, for the happiness of 
love !" 

A look at Olivia, however, sufficed to calm 
him. She looked so lovely, this evening, in 
her rustling train of white satin embroidered 
with gold, looped up with blue ribbons, as she 
gracefully enacted her part as hostess. / 

The audience was ended, and the King rose 
and joined a group of noblemen. He soon 
recovered his spirits in the company of his 
faithful subjects, and preserved them through- 
out the rest of the day. 
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From the large hall they passed into a 
room interestmg to lovers of curiosities, as it 
contained old armour, antique furniture, pic- 
tures, &c. It was the same room in which, 
two years before, the knight had entertained 
the Duke of Buckingham and Sir Harry 
Slingsby. The King spoke as a connoisseur 
about the various objects that attracted his 
attention, and at last stood still before the 
picture at the further end of the room. 

" Who is this lady ?" asked the King, turn- 
ing to Olivia, who had accompanied him. 

"It is the mother of Oliver Cromwell,'' 
replied the young girl, not without embar- 
rassment. A shadow passed over the face of 
his Majesty, and he moved on quickly to 
some other object. An ancient harp now 
struck his eye : it stood in a distant comer, 
and had evidently been long unused. 

" If we had only a singer like David here T 
said the King, half smiling, to the courtiers 
who surrounded him ; "for in truth the bad 
spirit threatens to come over King Saul 
again I 

" Don't wish that, your Majesty," replied 
James Stuart, Duke of Richmond, a near re- 
lation of the King. " David was a dangerous 

VOL. IL ^ 
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singer, and was striving for the throne. I 
have no desire to be compared with him, but 
if a simple song will please your Majesty, I 
will try one ;" and once more the harp gave 
out ite deep and wonderful sounds. 

All from the large hall thronged to the en- 
trance of the room, and amongst the faces 
CromwelFs could be seen, that Puritan face, 
which looked so stem and immovable amidst 
these courtly proceedings. His demeanour 
seemed to annoy the King, who suddenly 
turned his back to the door. 

The Duke sang a few love songs, whose 
light, and not altogether unobjectionable tone, 
suited the Court of Charles I. Then followed 
a part song, a scene from one of those pas- 
toral operas so much in fashion in'' Queen 
Ehzabeth's time, and so often performed by 
the cavaliers at the court of his present 
Majesty. The Duke played the harp, whilst 
the Earl of Southampton took the part of the 
shepherd, the Earl of Lindsay that of the 
nymph, and the Marquis of Hertford joined 
in with the rest of the chorus. 

The King, to whom all this recalled the 
happiness of the past, was once more in 
fancy at Whitehall ; but how forcibly did this 
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glittering and fantastic play contrast with the 
earnest song of devotion Dr. Hewitt had 
once heard at Cromweirs house ! Not that 
he would have deprived worldly people of 
their pleasure, provided no higher interest 
suffered by it. He took the opportunity, 
when every one was occupied with the music, 
to approach Frank Herbert, and to make some 
important communication to him. He told 
him that he had spoken to Olivia's father, at 
Frank's wish, but that Sir Tobias had not 
received the proposition so favourably as Dr. 
Hewitt imagined he would have done. *^ He 
has not quite lost his old prejudices," he said, 
"but with God's will, this evening, every- 
thing will be arranged as we could wish." 

" This evening !" cried Frank Herbert, 
astonished. But there was no time to answer, 
for the part song was at an end, and the King 
was bending over the Lady of the castle, 
begging her to delight the company with a 
song. 

From the moment Olivia had entered the 
room, a feeling of apprehension came over her 
that she tried in vain to master. Whether it 
was the remembrance of that evening, two 
years before, with its eventful consequences, 

2.— 2» 
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or the sight of the picture on the wall, she 
knew not. But she had too high an idea of 
obedience to a king's wish, to hesitate for a 
moment. She rose, and with a heavy heart 
placed herself at the instrument. As she 
hung over the harp in her dress of white and 
gold, her fair hair flowing over her shoulders, 
and her beautifully shaped arms and hands 
extended over the harp-strings, many a one 
declared he had never seen a lovelier picture. 
After a sad mournful prelude, she began the 
only song that would, at that moment, recur 
to her memory. It was an old ballad. Her 
voice trembled at first, but soon grew rich 
and powerful, with all the feeling of a ^heart 
that loves, but which shrinks in the very 
midst of its passion from something inde- 
finable. 

. I. 

" Thou liest, Spring ! Nor hast thou to bestow 

One lasting bliss for all thy promised cheer. 
What thy storm-shower wasted at a blow 

Was simply all in life we held most dear. 

Thy gifts, fit only to bestrew the bier, 
Well dedicate to woe. What though the West 

In gorgeous hues of Paradise appear ; 
Scarce greeted, vanisheth the vision blest, 
A dream, O fickle world ! thy loveliest boon and best." 

Whilst Olivia sang, a gloomy presentiment 
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seized her more strongly than ever ; her 
breast heaved, as though with some heavy- 
pressure. She longed to be excused, but in 
the presence of the King it would not do to 
give way to mere fancies, and what other 
reason could she assign ? She struggled vio- 
lently against her emotions, but they in- 
sensibly coloured the verses she now sang, 
and Nature made her, for the time, a real 
artist. 

11. 

" Summer, thou liest ! Golden hopes of thee 
Begotten, point th' enraptured spirit's soar 

Which dares the strife, and wounded, will not flee, 
But onward presses, ardent to explore 
Fame's portals, forc'd by deeds that evermore 

Shall live in man's esteem, of poets sung. 
O false, false world 1 and fickle to the core ! 

The laurel grasped, so temptingly that hung, 

Shrivels to match the brow with care and anguish wrung/' 

III. 

*' And Autumn, too, thou liest ! Crowding, aye. 

With golden corn-sheaves, o'er the stubble pil'd. 
Thy pictur'd canvas, dipped in tender dye 

Of farewell colours, that through tears is smiled. 

Soft is the heart, of all its cares beguil'd ; 
Our loss is there, but there behold our gain ; 

We drink in peace, secure as unwean'd child. 
Yet, as yon shrub, wind-stript, bestrews the plain. 
So fare, false world, thy gifts, illusive all, and vain !" 
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Olivia stopped, for nearer and nearer did 
the shadows seem to be gathering round her. 
Everything swam before her in a red gloomy 
light, and of all present she saw only twa 
figures, her lover and her King ! The King 
stood opposite her, immediately beneath the 
axe, which, two years before, had fallen with 
a crash to the ground. What if it were again 
to break loose from its bands ! Oh, dreadful 
thought I She wanted to call out to warn 
the King, but the power failed her. She waa 
spell-bound, and, without knowing wherefore, 
she felt compelled to sing the song to the end. 

IV. 

" Winter, thou liest ! when with hearts aglow 
From open space thou gath^est us, in one 

Close circle knit. Love's commerce sweet to know ; 
And grateful interchange of thought and tone, 
And glance and smile of sweet accordance won. 

Ah ! would'st thou ne'er less gentle guise assume ! 
Bjit hark ! it comes, draws near, that step so lone. 

The cold hand knocks. It becks thee to thy doom. 

For this, false world, is true. This never lies. The Tomb P^' 

Now the charm was broken, Ohvia was 
white to her very lips, and a cry forced itself 
from her breast. She would have sunk to the 
ground, had not Frank Herbert, who had 
watched her throughout, made his way quickly 
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up to her, and caught her in his arms. Un- 
consciously, as one asleep, she twined her 
arms firmly round her lover, as though she 
would never more leave him. 

The consternation was universal ; the King 
availed himself of this moment to step for- 
ward, whilst every one else drew back timidly 
fi:om the group, and formed a half circle 
round this picture of the profoundest grief 
and deepest happiness. 

'* I have been told," said the King, turning 
to Frank Herbert, who only half heard his 
words, and to whom they were like meaning- 
less sounds — ^' I have been told, my brave 
young colonel, that you love this young lady, 
and that she responds to your love with equal 
warmth. Her father, one of my most loyal 
and faithful subjects, has refused the mediator 
whom you commissioned to sue for her hand, 
because you have hitherto listened to a party 
hostile to me. I will, however, set my sub- 
jects an example of reconciliation, I will show 
my followers that the King can be magnani- 
mous even to his adversaries. The Knight of 
Childerley, who refused you his daughter, has 
not refused to allow me to regard her as my 
child. Thus I at the same time reward the 
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fidelity of m)'- friends and forgive my enemies. 
The care for her future welfare is mine. You 
have raised the standard of rebellion against 
me, receive therefore, as a pledge of peace, 
your future bride from my hand." 

The King's words seemed to arouse Frank 
Herbert from his state of torpor. With his 
right arm firmly supporting his beloved 
Olivia, he raised himself np to his full height, 
and with a frown upon his brow, he looked at 
the King, 

" Sire," said he, hoarsely, ^^ from your hand 
I cannot receive the maiden whom I love : the 
noblest feeling of my breast would be dese- 
crated — my whole future destroyed. It would 
be a bargain, and it shall never be said of 
Frank Herbert that he could be bought." 

" Young man 1" said the King, more asto- 
nished than angry, for he scarcely yet under- 
stood the sense of his words. 

But Frank Herbert continued, " It was a 
blessed dream I had, to retire from the con- 
tradictions of the time with the woman that 
I love, and to live a happy life far from the 
honours of the world — but as a free man ! 
This dream. Sire, have you disturbed. The 
beauty of my beloved would constantly re- • 
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mind me of the humiliating moment when I 
was faithless to my most sacred convictions ; 
for know, Sire, there is One to whom I have 
sworn fidelity, high above all kings and trea- 
sures of this world, and to whom I will be 
true even before her whom I love best — Free- 
dom ! Know this also. Sire, that amongst 
your foes there are men too honourable to de- 
ceive you, and too proud to accept gifts from 
you. I was a rich man, and am now a 
beggar ; but I am free !" 

Frank Herbert was silent. The King had 
become grave and thoughtful, but the gentle- 
men of the court drew their swords. " This is 
high treason T' they cried ; " an insult to his 
Majesty.'' The Knight of Childerley was the 
first to lay a hand on the colonel, but he, still 
holding Olivia clasped in his right arm, waved 
off all who attempted to touch him. 

" Respect the King's peace!" said Charles L, 
in a hollow voice, " respect the rights of hos- 
pitality !" 

Slowly, and with a firm step, Frank Her- 
bert supported her to a velvet couch, and laid 
her carefully down. She opened her eyes, 
and fixed them upon him with a look of un- 
speakable love and hopeless sorrow. 
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He could not bear the look ; he turned 
away and pressed his hand upon his heart ; 
then throwing himself on his knees before the- 
lovely pale girl, " You alone," he said, " can 
measure the extent of my sacrifice ; for you 
alone know how much I have loved you ! 
But I must leave you, my beloved one ! When 
you think of me in times to come, you must 
think of me always as a man who renounced 
happiness rather than be imfaithful to him- 
self." 

Although cut to the heart he passed Hke a 
victor through the row of cavaUers whose 
hands still grasped the hilts of their swords. 
" A dangerous man !" murmured Ireton, be- 
tween his teeth. 

Cromwell said nothing, but his glance fol- 
lowed the young man as he stepped through 
the hall, and disappeared beneath the door- 
way. 

Frank Herbert passed out into the park, 
and threw himself down on the grassy bank 
that had heard the confession of his love. A 
deep sob shook his breast, and a few tears at 
last came to his rehef. Then he rose ; " No,'' 
cried he, " the struggle is not yet ended, and 
against whomsoever it may be eventually car- 
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ried on, this sword, until it is shivered to a 
thousand pieces, shall be devoted to the ser- 
vice of freedom !" 



A few days later the King, surrounded 
by a brilliant throng of courtiers, returned 
in state to his beautiful palace at Hampton 
Court, whilst the army, with Fairfax and 
Cromwell at its head, marched in triumph 
through the city of London. Parliament had 
been cleared of its refractory members, and 
they, with their leader, Denzil HoUis, had 
been banished to France. The whole of 
England was now in possession of the army. 
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CHAPTER n. 

EASTER WEEK. 

ris growing dusk on a damp April day in 
London, and we are at the house of 
Abraham the Jew, in the City, where, after 
the many calamities of the Civil War, he and 
his family had at last found an asylum. Since 
his interview with Oliver Cromwell, where, 
instead of the condemnatory verdict, he had 
pronounced the word "Tolerance," brighter 
days had begun to dawn upon the despised 
and outcast Jew. 

The deliverance of his people no longer 
seemed to Abraham a mere dream, but a task 
to be accomplished, at which he himself, and 
each one of them, might assist ; and in Crom- 
well he saw the man of new ideas, who, if he 
were victorious, might be in a position to do 
great things for the Jews. 
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Abraham's house, which had been confis- 
cated for many years, had been given up to 
him in a most miserable condition, and he 
had still many difficulties to contend with. 
In spite of the command of the General to 
afford him protection, the City authorities 
looked upon him as nothing better than an 
intruder, to be got rid of at the earUest 
opportunity. Ill-will and unkindness met 
him on all sides, and only the few who knew 
him intimately overcame their prejudice and 
did justice to his upright character and supe- 
rior intellect. A few persons who lived in 
the same street said that Abraham the Jew 
was as good a neighbour as any Christian, and 
amongst these was a certain Mr. Edward 
Nicholas. This gentleman was one of Crom- 
well's private secretaries, and a man of much 
information, especially on subjects of theology. 
He knew as much Hebrew as was then taught 
at Oxford, which was sufficient to enable him 
to understand the original text of the Old 
Testament, that vast armoury for the theolo- 
gical disputes which at that time were carried 
on in the pulpit and the study with as much 
vehemence and passion as the battles on the 
open field. 
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Abraham was like every cultivated Jew of 
his day, well versed in the Talmud, and great, 
therefore, was the joy of Mr. Nicholas, when 
by his acquaintance with the Jew, Abraham, 
he was thus introduced to a territory never as 
yet trodden by his contemporary fellow com- 
batants. He listened with astonishment to 
the sentences full of deep meaning contained 
in that wonderful book, the Talmud ; sayings, 
legends, and poems more beautiful than any he 
had ever heard, alternated with legal subtle- 
ties, filled him with admiration. He soon 
perceived the incomparable advantages he 
might derive, if, with the assistance of his 
friend Abraham, he could make use of these 
brilliant and unused materials in his contro- 
versies with the Presbyterians. He viewed 
his neighbour, therefore, after he had made 
the important discovery, much as the miser 
does his hidden treasure. We should be 
doing the worthy man injustice did we not 
add that his joy in the cause soon overpowered 
any ^ thought of advantage over his foes. 
Evening after evening he would sit by Abra- 
ham's side whilst the latter entertained his 
guest with some beautiful parable from one or 
other of the volumes, or read the deduction 
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from some contested case, the separate propo- 
sitions of which were master-pieces of logic. 
Mr. Nicholas was a lover of study, and these 
long and intimate meetings gradually con- 
verted the respect he had at first felt for 
Abraham into a warm friendship, whilst his 
eager perusal of the sacred writings of the 
Jews led him to take an interest in Judaism 
itself 

He saw daily more and more how false 
were the accusations brought against the 
religion, and as a thoughtful man, he disap- 
proved of the manner in which the Jews had 
hitherto been treated, whilst as an Indepen- 
dent he condemned the intolerance shown to 
Judaism. 

The various customs and ceremonies also 
interested the worthy secretary, and he took 
every opportunity of making himself ac- 
quainted with everything that related to 
them. 

This was the reason of his arriving earlier 
than usual this evening. The Passover of the 
Jews was near, and that is always a busy and 
important time with them. The whole house 
Jias to be purified, and every crumb of bread 
jremoved ; the kitchen utensils are exchanged 
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for those kept expressly for the festival ; every 
comer is searched that nothing ^ leavened' may 
remain in the house ; and for eight days no- 
thing is eaten but hard, thin, unleavened cakes, 
such as the children of Israel had eaten thou- 
sands of years before. Fabulous reports had 
been spread in the world about the celebra- 
tion of this Jewish festival, and in more than 
one erudite volume it had been asserted that 
the blood of Christians was used at this Feast. 
Mr. Nicholas blushed to think he had for one 
moment given credence to such accounts. 

" Good evening,^' he said, oflFering his hand 
to Abraham's wife, a stately and still beauti- 
ful woman of about fifty. Then he shook 
hands with the daughter and Manuella, for he 
was well acquainted with them all, and took 
a cordial interest in their welfare. 

Abraham's daughter had been married at 
the commencement of the year to a Portu- 
guese Jew, Leon del Blanco, with whom she 
had become acquainted during the hardships 
of the siege at Bristol. Their mutual love 
had stood the test of many trials before it 
resulted in a happy marriage. 

Cromwell had granted permission to Abra- 
ham and his family to dwell under protec- 
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tion in London, but Leon del Bianco had to 
share the ordinary fate of the Jew, which 
forebade him a resting-place on English soil. 

The general was the only person in the 
kingdom who could reverse this decree, which 
had been in force for more than foui' hundred 
years. In this emergency, therefore, Mr. 
Nicholas, as Cromwell's secretary, undertook 
the part of advocate, and obtained a patent 
made out by the general, which gave Leon 
del Blanco the right to live in the city of 
London, and to carry on his business, much 
of course to the chagrin of the lord mayor 
and aldermen, who were, however, obliged to 
submit with the best grace they could. 

This was the first service that Mr. Nicholas 
had been able to render his friend, the first 
proof of the high esteem in which he held 
liim. 

The wedding had taken place on one of the 
last days of the Feast of Lights, which the 
Jews celebrate in the Avinter season, in honour 
of the bold memorable actions of the Mac- 
cabees. 

As Abraham lighted the little tapers, one 
after the other, he reverently uttered the 
following words : ** These Ughts we kindle in 

VOL. II. % 
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memory of the manifold deliverances, signs 
and wonders, which Thou hast accomplished 
for our fathers." And as the lights, reflected 
on the silver vessels, brightly illuminated the 
whole room, he walked up and down, sing- 
ing the song of the Asamoneans to its ancient 
melody. 

On the following day the marriage ceremony 
took place in the httle sanctuary, arranged for 
the occasion, at the top of the house. It is 
needless to say that Mr. Nicholas was not 
only a witness at the solenm proceeding, but 
also an honoured guest at the happy mid-day 
meal, which took place in the lower apart- 
ments. He had been much more open and un- 
constrained on the former occasion than on this 
evening. There was a cloud upon his usually 
placid brow, which was observed by all, and 
when he had taken his seat in the large arm- 
chair by the fireside, and accepted the wel- 
come ofier of lighting his pipe, he was thus 
addressed by his hostess, Rebecca : . 

"Whatever it may be, Mr. Nicholas, I 
know you well enough to feel sure something 
is troubling you, however much you may try 
to conceal it. Honest people caiinot succeed 
in deceiving others." 
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" It may be true," he replied, " that I ani 
very little fitted for a diplomatist, although 
his Excellency does me the honoiu* to employ 
me as his private secretary. Well, it is just 
this : for some time past I have had no proper 
rest either by night or day." 

" What can be the matter T 

"That is what I should like to know!" 
cried Mr. Nicholas. " I have never seen the 
general so full of care. A storm is gathering. 
It is reported that the Royalists are risiog, 
and are in league with the Presbyterians. 
Great Grod, when wUt Thou restore peace to 
this afficted land ?" 

Abraham clasped his hands, as was his 
wont in prayer. 

" That peace," continued Mr. Nicholas, 
" which will allow every one to return to his 
pursuits ; the peasant to his plough, the 
merchant to his warehouse, and myself to my 
books. Not that I do not desire to serve my 
country," he added ; " but it grieves me to be 
obliged to dip my pen as it were in blood ! 
If we could only see an end to this sad state 
of uncertainty, but there will be no end till — 
tiU— " 

Mr. Nicholas was silent, for in spite of his 

3—2 
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sentiments as an Independent, he was of a 
humane disposition. 

'' Go on," pleaded Abraham. 

'* What need is there to say more to you ? 
You know as well as I, that the cause of all 
the evil is the King, and the centre just 
now of all our fears is Carrisbrooke Castle, in 
which his Majesty is the declared prisoner 
of the army ; there is no longer any doubt of 
that." 

Abraham nodded his head sadly. 

"And yet naturally he is a good man," 
said he. 

" I really believe you pity him," cried Mr. 
Nicholas, angrily. 

" I pity him for his misfortunes," replied 
Abraham. 

" Well, if he is unfortunate," exclaimed 
Mr. Nicholas, warmly, " he has deserved to 
be so. You have not experienced much good 
from him. He is an ungrateful man, who is 
ever sacrificing his friends. He reduced you 
to beggary." 

" Ought I to bear him any resentment ?" 
replied Abraham. "Has Charles I. treated 
me worse than the rest of the world ? See 
how richly the Eternal has compensated me 
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for all. No, I cannot rejoice at the downfall 
of my enemy, it would be displeasing to the 
Great Eternal !" 

Mr. Nicholas grew vexed. " And yet yon 
are longing for freedom and deliverance," he 
said, " and know, as well as I do, that the 
victory of the Independents, at whose head is 
Cromwell, will eventuate in your own and 
your people's good." 

"I know it," repHed Abraham, "and may 
the Most High send down His blessing upon 
Cromwell ; but because we love our benefac- 
tors, must we necessarily hate our enemies ?" 

" One or other must fall, as the struggle 
now stands," was Mr. Nicholas' only answer, 
" either Charles I. or Cromwell ; now choose." 

"It is not for me to choose," said Abra- 
ham, " but for the Holy One, praised be His 
name !" 

" The sentence of God is pronounced. It 
only depends upon mankind to put it into 
effect. Since the return of the King to the 
army up to the present moment, his words 
and actions have been nothing but a long 
series of Hes, deceit, and treachery. After 
being conducted to Hampton Court Palace, 
he was allowed, as you know, every privilege ; 
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his children were permitted to be with him, 
and his papistical priests had free access to 
him. And what did he do in return ? Pub- 
licly he was negotiating with Cromwell and 
the Parliament, but secretly with the Scotch 
and the Presbyterians. Emissaries of the 
Queen were coming and going, till at last in a 
dirty hole, the 'Blue Boar Inn,' a letter 
from the Kong to the Queen was foimd sewn 
in a saddle. The rider, a spy in the Queen's 
service, was to convey the letter in this 
manner to France. In it the Eang said that 
the Queen was not to beHeve that he was in 
earnest in his negotiations with Cromwell; 
the purpose was to gain time imtil the Scotch 
army should be in readiness to march to Eng- 
land. He, the King, would then place him- 
self at its head, bring this rebellious country 
to order, and chastise the ringleaders as they 
deserved. And as for that fellow, Cromwell, 
she might be quite easy about him. He had, 
it is true, promised him the Order of the 
Garter, but he intended, instead, to grant him 
the hempen cord." 

Mr. Nicholas was silent. 

" Did not some one call me ?" said he, in a 
tone of terror. 
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"No. I did not hear anything," said 
Abraham. 

All was quiet in the room, so that even the 
ticking of the clock on the mantelpiece could 
be heard. 

" I must have been mistaken, then," con- 
tinued Mr. Nicholas. " WeU, this letter, 
instead of going to the Queen, fell into 
Cromwell's hands. This was about five 
months ago. Cromwell, seeing with whom 
he had to deal, drew the reins somewhat 
tighter, placed the guards somewhat nearer, 
and allowed neither duke nor earl from Scot- 
land, nor spy from France, admittance through 
the gate of Hampton Court. But what hap- 
pens ? One morning the cage is empty, the 
bird had flown. The consternation was great 
in England, and several days elapsed before 
news could be obtained of the fugitive. At 
last the intelligence arrived that the King 
had fled to the Isle of Wight, and had pre- 
sented himself before the Governor of Carris- 
brooke Castle, demanding his allegiance. But 
the latter, true to his duty, declared the King 
his prisoner, until he should receive orders from 
the commander-in-chief. . The general con- 
firmed this act, and since then the King has 
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been what he deserves to be — a prisoner of 
state, and the garrison of the castle has been 
doubled. But a Stuart will always find 
means of evasion ; the Scotch army is ready 
armed on the borders, and all is in a state of 
ferment. Gloomy reports come fi-om all sides, 
and we are not even sui'e of our fleet. As I 
said, a storm is brewing." 

" And what of Cromwell T asked Abra- 
ham. 

" I have never seen him greater ; the dan- 
ger that alarms others, only gives hvm fresh 
strength and confidence." 

Here Mr. Nicholas stopped abruptly. 

" Somebody certainly did call me," he said ; 
and indeed the cry of " Mx. Nicholas ! Mr. 
Nicholas !" was heard distinctly by all in the 
room. 

The poor man knew the voice, and brave as 
he was, his courage nearly failed him. It was 
that of his housekeeper, Nancy, who had 
wielded the sceptre in his Httle household 
for more than twenty years. Mr. Nicholas 
was a bachelor, and for him to attempt to 
take a wife, other than Nancy herself, or to 
do anything without her permission, was an 
imheard-of thing. Not being face to face 
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with his tyrant, he could, however, venture 
to be vexed. 

" What is it ?" cried he, stepping up to the 
window. " I am coming directly." 

Nancy was in the habit of disturbing him 
for the smallest trifle when he was with his 
friend Abraham. 

" This is my trouble, my dear neighbour," 
said he, " that I never can remain quietly at 
my work. Oh, when will there be peace in 
the kingdom, and — in my house ?" 

"Mr. Nicholas! Mr. Nicholas!" exclaimed 
the voice again. 

" How can a man compose his thoughts I" 
said the unfortunate scholar, as he began to 
put on his cloak and put away his pipe. " I 
intended to have spoken to you to-day about 
a work which I have begun in favom* of the 
Jews." 

The cry ujider the window was repeated, 
but this time the recollection of the book 
was like a coat of mail to him, and laying his 
hand on Abraham's arm, he continued as 
though no Nancy had ever existed. 

" In this work I shaU produce indubitable 
proofs that we have to atone for great injus- 
tice done to your people, and that it is the 
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duty of the Parliament to make full 
amends." 

Mr. Nicholas did not shrink from the oppo- 
sition that such a work would meet with 
throughout England, for he did not fear 
anything or anybody in the world but 
Nancy. 

The calling from without had ceased, and 
only the dull sound of footsteps was 
heard. 

" She is gone home," he thought, and he 
now gave himself up to his subject. " I 
flatter myself that my work will have an 
important efiect : I shall present it to the 
Parliament. The general will read it, and 
what will Manasseh ben Israel, the philoso- 
pher of Amsterdam, say to it T he said, turn- 
ing to Manuella d'Acosta. ' 

ManueUa had been listening eagerly to the 
conversation, but upon being thus addressed 
the blood rushed to her face, for the question 
recalled a painful subject. 

" Did you not write a long letter to him 
some short time since T he continued, perfectly 
unconcerned, for he was no judge of female 
physiognomy. 

Manuella's head simk as she replied, with 
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tears in her eyes, — " But he has not answered 



me." 



Before the worthy man had time to utter 
a word of sympathy, Nancy's voice was heard 
again, but this time it was no harmless ad- 
monition to come home to supper, but a piti- 
ftd scream for " Help ! help !" 

The streets and neighbourhood of London, 
though still so countrified, were far from en- 
joying the security that now prevails ; there 
were no lamps burning in the streets, and 
when any disturbance occurred, at the most a 
lantern with a tallow-candle was brought out 
at the cry of the watchman, — "Bring out 
your lantern and a whole tallow-candle ! 
Hang out your hght !" Every house in Lon- 
don was obliged to have a light in readiness 
for these occasions ; but more often street 
adventures, robberies, assaults, &c., took place 
and no watchman was near at hand. 

The terror of Mr. Nicholas, therefore, can 
be imagined when he heard his housekeeper's 
shriek, and the brutal laughter of unknown 
voices. 

" What can it be T he cried ; and, without 
waiting to take leave, he rushed down the 
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steps and out of the house. Abraham fol- 
lowed to render his fiiend any assistance in 
his power, and the women remained in the 
room in the greatest anxiety. 



^ 
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CHAPTER III. 

THE CAVALIER AND HIS ATTENDANT. 

THE scene which presented itself to the 
two men was not of the heaiiirending 
nature they had anticipated ; indeed, with all 
respect to Nancy, it was really only comic. 

This little street, which was called Duke 
Street, lay at the extreme verge of the city, 
close to London Wall, and in a straight direc- 
tion with Aldersgate, and in the neighbour- 
hood of the Minories, the Tower, and the 
Thames. This vicinity did not add to the 
safety of the little street, but it accustomed 
the inhabitants to the constant noise and cries 
for help proceeding from this sailors' quarter 
of the town, so that no one troubled liimself 
much about it, unless it concerned his own 
household. 
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Two men had come down this little street, 
and though theu' figures could not be dis-- 
tinguished owing to the lack of street illu- 
mination, they took care at any rate to be 
heard. One of them was laughing continu- 
ally, and protesting with many an oath that 
he had not been so merry as to-day for a long 
time ; that the Earl of Lauderdale's wine was 
excellent, the cook fii^t-rate, and one who 
knew how to season the dishes. He wa^ feel- 
ing confoimdedly thirsty, he declared, and the 
Spanish and French wines were the only 
wines for a CavaHer. Hurrah ! therefore, for 
Eang Charles ; and, hurrah ! for Spain and 
France, who were ready to help a Christian 
monarch, and to give their good wines to his. 
Cavaliers ! 

His companion, evidently a man of sedate 
years, was endeavouring, in an impressive, 
though submissive manner, to keep him quiet, 
and by the peculiarity of his nasal twang, it 
was easy to see that he belonged to the 
Presbyterian party. 

" You must not scream out so loud, my 
lord," cried he, " for the traitors may be near, 
and if that was not the case the eye of God ia 
upon us, and He hates drunkenness." 
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" Ha, ha I" laughed the other. " In this 
pitch darkness ?" 

"My lord, you must remember that you 
and the other lords have promised to take 
the covenant, and that only God-fearing men 
belong to this solemn league." 

"Well, grant me my freedom till then, 
brother," said the Cavalier, trying to speak 
through his nose like his companion, an 
attempt which ended in a hearty laugh. 

" Do not joke," replied the Puritan; "you 
know that the covenant alone can save youi^ 
King; the heads of the Scotch army have 
already taken the oath, and upon that con- 
dition alone will my brethren in the faith join 
with the Cavaliers, for it is written, ' Blessed 
is he that walketh not in the counsel of the 
ungodly, nor ' " 

" Brother, brother," cried the young Cava- 
lier, " I wiU take any oath you please, but 
your sermons weary me to death ; and if I did 
not know that your cunning was greater than 
your piety, curse me ! if " 

" My lord," interrupted the Presb5rterian,. 
" you must not swear !" 

" Ah ! I see, I shall have to leave off many 
bad habits," said the youth, "before I am fit 
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for company, so I suppose I must, if, as you 
say, the King can be saved in no other man- 
ner ; but you have chosen a bad time for your 
lecture, brother, for don't you know that I have 
been feasting and drinking at the Earl of Lau- 
derdale's r 

"My lord," said the Presbyterian, "you 
must not drink so much; for it is written, 
'Wine is a mocker, strong drink is raging, 
and ' " 

In the midst of this text the two men 
were turning out of Duke's Place into Duke 
Street, when, by the light thrown from one 
of the windows, the Cavalier caught sight of 
the outUnes of a female form in the middle of 
the street. 

He instantly broke loose from his companion, 
and creeping up on tiptoe behind the unfortu- 
nate creature, seized her round the waist be- 
fore she had either seen or heard him ; and 
whilst she was screaming " Murder ! thieves !" 
he danced her merrily round and round. 

" My lord,^ my lord-!" called out the Presby- 
terian, " ' Thou shalt abstain from fleshly 
lusts.' " 

But the Cavalier, regardless of the warning, 
and in his wildest humour, had danced, his 
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prey still crying " Help ! help I" under the 
lighted windows of Duke's Place, in order to 
have a look at her face. It was at this mo- 
ment that the door of Abiuham's house was 
opened. 

" There," cried the Presbyterian, suddenly 
changing his tone, " you've done a fine thing ; 
we shall be seized, and what will become of 
the important commission you have under- 
taken, and what will become of me ?" 

The Cavaher was not to be distiu:bed in his 
froUc. 

" Come, my angel," said he, " don't struggle, 
but let us see what we have caught. Uncover 
your charming face !" 

And with these words he tore off the hand- 
kerchief which she had thrown over her head, 
but no sooner was the covering removed, than 
the Cavalier uttered an exclamation of disgust 
and involimtarily shuddered. These unequi- 
vocal signs of repugnance soon restored fluency 
to the lady's tongue — 

" You are a profligate, but I am an honest 
woman, thank God, and I will defend my 
honour to the last." 

" Be quiet, my good woman, you have only 
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to show your face, and you will frighten away 
all assailants." 

" I will scratch your eyes out !" cried she in 
a fury ; but as she stretchied out her hands 
to do so, the shawl which was wrapped roiuid 
her fell to the groimd, and thus betrayed her 
complete negligee. A cotton nightcap with 
broad frills, a knitted jacket, and short flannel 
petticoat, that revealed gigantic slippei-s, 
formed her charming attire. With unsurpassed 
gallantry the Cavalier picked up the shawl 
and endeavoured to replace it on her shoulders, 
but at the same time he could not refrain 
from exclaiming, " Madam Potiphar ! Madam 
Potiphar ! You will certainly accuse me to 
King Pharaoh !" And taking her arm, he 
conducted her down Duke Street, saying, 
" Fair lady, which is yoiu- dwelling V 

They had not taken many steps, when they 
met Mr. Nicholas and Abraham with his lan- 
tern. 

"Nancy, Nancy !" exclaimed her master 
anxiously, "what has happened? Speak, 
speak !" 

"Pardon me," said the Cavalier, pressing 
his victim's hands to compel her to silence ; 
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" this lady has been assaulted by some knave 
of a Presbyterian." Here the Cavalier looked 
round and saw his pious companion skulking 
oft^ under cover of the houses. " By a Pres- 
byterian who by day reads in his Bible, and 
by night lies in wait for defenceless virtue. 
And in brief, I have been fortunate enough 
to rescue this poor creature, and I am now 
conducting her to her home." 

" Then I am imder great obligation to you," 
said Mr. Nicholas. 

" Well," said the Cavalier, " since one good 
turn deserves another, perhaps you will kindly 
point out to me the house of the Jew, Abra- 
ham, in this street." 

" You are not far from it," here interposed 
Abraham, "and what may your business be 
with that house ?" 

" To speak with the Jew." 

" An imexpected visit !" muttered Abra- 
ham to himself. "To what do I owe this 
honoiu: ?" he said aloud, "for I am the Jew, 
Abraham." 

"As my business is with you alone, you 
would not wish me to proclaim it in the open 
street." 

The CavaUer insisted upon seeing Nancy to 

4—^ 
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her door, where he took a respectful leave of 
herself and her master. Fortunately for him, 
Nancy had no sooner crossed the threshold, 
than she sank into a dead swoon, from which 
she did not recover till late in the night. 

Abraham, meanwhile, had preceded the 
Cavalier, and now stood irresolute on his 
door-step. 

*' At such times as these, when a man has 
to think of the safety of his house and family, 
I must be excused for asking the name of my 
unknown visitor, coming as he does at such a 
late hour." 

" Who I am, matters not," replied the 
Cavalier, " but my business is of the greatest 
importance." 

" It is a bad sign if your business cannot 
bear the light of day," said Abraham, " and I 
cannot permit you to cross this threshold 
luitil you tell me the nature of yoiu: business 
and in whose name you have come." 

The Cavalier took off his hat, and the night 
breeze blew his long ciurls around a noble face, 
as he answered, with head uncovered, "In 
the name of the King." 

These words, so solemnly pronounced, had 
an overwhelming effect upon Abraham. 
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*' Wliat can the King want with me T said 
the unhappy man. 

" That you shall learn immediately," replied 
the unknown, "the open street is not the 
place for such communications." 

"Think of the danger in which you are 
placing me unnecessarily," said Abraham, 
" for you must expect nothing from me that 
would go against my conscience." 

" Would you have hesitated, my good man, 
in this manner, ten or even five years ago ? 
Then the King had power and could com- 
mand ; now he is a prisoner, and stands before 
this door as a supphcant." 

" Who are you ?" he cried, " who are you V 
and recalling the passage in the scripture, 
which commands that no supphcant be turned 
unheard from the door, he added, " step in." 

The CavaUer now followed the Jew up the 
dark steps to a small room adjoining the 
sitting-room ; this was Abraham's study, 
where he was accustomed to "acquaint" 
himself with the Holy Scriptures, long after 
his family had retired to rest. 

The women were anxiously waiting in the 
sitting-room, for though their fears in regard 
to Nancy had been set at rest, they had 
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heard men's voices at the street door, and 
knew that a stranger had returned with 
Abraham, and was closeted with him in his 
study. 

" Let me hear what you have to say,'' said 
Abraham, " but speak low, or they may heai* 
you in the next room." 

The CavaUer took the seat proffered him by 
Abraham, and placed upon his knees his hat, 
the white plumes of which were fastened by 
a clasp of precious stones. His cloak had 
fallen off his shoulders, and even by the faint 
hght of the Uttle lamp Abraham could dis- 
tinguish the noble bearing of his guest as well 
as the magnificence of his attire. At every 
turn a blaze of diamonds met the eye ; a 
costly lace collar fell over his shoulders, and 
sleeves of point lace partly covered his deUcate 
hands. His age might be about one-and- 
twenty, and in its lofty and fascinating type 
of beauty, his face well-nigh resembled one 
of those the ancients loved to carve upon their 
gems. But there was an expression about 
his mouth which betrayed inconsistency, fii- 
volity, and caprice, to the attentive observer ; 
nobUity of birth, however, spoke in every 
movement. 
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Abraham sat opposite his aristocratic guest 
in his simple black frock-coat, and with his 
grey hair covered with a black velvet cap. 
His demeanour was neither servile nor pre- 
suming, and his whole appearance was digni- 
fied and patriarchal. 

" I am ready to hear you," he said, turning 
to the Cavalier. 

" I thought," began the latter, " that how- 
ever much appearances might go against 
Abraham, in his heart he could not have 
become a traitor to our cause." 

" My lord," here interposed Abraham — " if 

this be not joxxi title, excuse me ; but I am 

' ignorant of your rank — ^you will compel me, if 

you go on in this manner, to put an end to 

the conversation before it has begun." 

" Of what use is dissembling ?" cried the 
Cavalier, with a scornful smile. " You are a 
prudent man and on your guard ; I must praise 
your caution, particularly as I am in a positibn 
to grant you on this point the fullest 
security." 

He felt in a secret pocket of his doublet, 
and drew forth a pocket-book of perfumed 
Spanish leather, which he opened, and amidst 
the various papers which it contained, he 
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picked out one folded in the shape of a letter 
and handed it Abraham. 

The contents were as follows — 

" To [our trusty and well-beloved subject, 
the Jew Abraham, sumamed of the Green 
Shield, this — ^We greet you ; you may place 
fiill confidence in him who brings these lines ; 
what you say to him you say to us, and what 
he promises you will be fulfilled by 

" Your well-wisher, 

" Charles Kex. 

"Given at our Castle of Carrisbrooke on 
this first day of April, a.d. 1648." 

The Jew, after considering the paper atten- 
tively, looked at the Cavalier with a searching 
glance. 

" You do not doubt the authenticity of this 
writing ?" said the latter. 

"No, why should I?" was the answer, 
"when years ago scarcely a day passed with- 
out my receiving a paper signed by the same 
hand." 

" We have not forgotten all your services, 
my fiiend," said the CavaUer. "The King 
has kept an eye upon you, and the day is not 
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far distant when he will return once more and 
reward his deserving subjects." 

A sad smile passed over Abraham's face. 

" You know as weU as I do/' continued the 
Cavalier, "that the release of the King is 
only a question of time ; and as he has given 
you his confidence I need have no secrets from 
you. The fleet is preparing to desert the 
Parliament, and only awaits the signal to sail 
across to Fiance, swear allegiance to the 
Prince of Wales, and bring him back to Eng- 
land ; while at the same time the Scotch army, 
headed by Hamilton and Lauderdale, wiU ad- 
vance from the north. The Presbyterians are 
joining us, the gentry and coimtry people are 
for us, and in less than a week the prisoner of 
Carrisbrooke will put his foot on the neck of 
his adversaries." 

Abraham cast another searching look at the 
Cavalier, who had paused. 

"And what then?" he asked. "Has the 
King forgotten that I am only a poor Jew, 
not allowed by the laws of England to live in 
the country ?" 

" Ah, ah !" laughed the Cavalier, " you are 
a sly fellow, but you are right to think of 
your own interest. What should prevent 
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the King, however, from following the 
example of his Imperial cousin, who has 
raised the Jew Basevi to the rank of a noble, 
for the services he rendered during the war 
to the Imperial house T 

Indignation for a moment crimsoned the 
usually placid brow of Abraham. 

" And what does the King require of me T 
he asked, with outward composure. 

"Now you are coming to the point, my 
friend," said the Cavalier. "It is not un- 
known to the King that, since the capitula- 
tion of Bristol, you have had dealings with 
his enemies. He does not blame you for 
yoiu- conduct, but, on the contrary, hopes to 
turn it to the best account. You have been 
doing business with this brewer of St. Ives, 
and have access to the arch-knave." 

" You mean, if I rightly understand you, 
his excellency. General OHver CromweU ?" 

" Right, my friend, right ! It would be 
capital fun to catch Cromwell in his own 
net, to hear his secrets, to know his plans, 
and to — ^" 

"In fact," interposed Abraham, "you wish 
me to play the part of a spy ?" 
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" Just SO, my friend, if you choose to call 
it so ; but what is in a name ?" 

"Very httle," said Abraham, shaking his 
head ; " but what if all your plans should fail ? 
for we must look all possibilities in the face, 
if the King should not be released, if the 
fleet should not revolt, if the Scotch should 
be beaten, if CromweU should be vic- 
torious — ?" 

" FeUow !" exclaimed the Cavalier, " to 
think such things borders on treason ! I tell 
you that CromweU must faU, and that the 
King will be victorious." 

" And I teU you, my lord," said Abraham, 
rising from his seat, "that I would rather 
fall with Cromwell, than be victorious with 
the King." 

" Jew !" cried the Cavalier, springing from 
his seat, " now you have dropped the mask, 
and we need no longer show you any mercy. 
Learn then that we know all. You have 
been carrying on your shameful trade with 
the gold of that robber, whom nature itself 
has marked by giving him the beak of a vul- 
ture, instead of a nose. Out with the money, 
Jew, that you have extorted from the faithful 
subjects of his Majesty. Out with your 
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hoards, or by St. George of England, I will 
sei^e you by the throat !" 

In proportion as the CavaHer became 
furious, did the composure of the Jew in- 
crease. 

" This is the way the great lords and 
Cavaliers treat us," he said ; " how little they 
understand us. They can flatter, and pro- 
mise great things when they want our help, 
and spit on us, and tread us luider foot when 
we are of no further use. You wanted to do 
business with me ; you would have made me 
a baron, for which I was to be your spy ; but 
where are the treasiu:es, my lord ? Look 
around, and teU me where are the treasures T 

Abraham had spoken almost in a jesting 
tone, which increased the anger of the young 
Cavalier more than the most passionate pro- 
test would have done. 

. " Dog of a Jew !" he cried, springing upon 
Abraham, to seize him by the beard. 

But now Abraham became grave, and 
drawing himself up to his fiill height, ex- 
claimed : 

" Away with you, away ! You have come 

in the name of a man for whose fate I have 

• 

ever felt the greatest compassion. This 
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paper still lies between us ; but I will put an 
end to it." 

He then took the paper, held it to the 
light, and threw it burning on the ground. 
The Cavalier was confounded at the words 
and action l)f the Jew ; his rage grew more 
violent. 

'' What have you done, Jew ?" he ex- 
claimed, " you have burned the King's letter. 
This insult calls for a bloody revenge. By 
the star of St. George upon my breast !" and 
he drew his sword, and rushed upon the Jew% 
who stood defenceless before him. But at 
this moment the door of the next room was 
thrown open, and with the cry of " Father ! 
father !" Sarah and Rebecca threw themselves 
upon Abraham's breast. 

A bright light streamed in from the sittmg- 
room, and the Cavalier, in the midst of his 
violent ebullition, staggered back, pale as 
death, for on the threshold of the door stood 
Manuella, lovely as ever, but now with a 
stony hard expression depicted in her mobile 
face. She raised her arm, and pointing to 
the Cavalier, said in a severe condemnatory 
tone : " Father, that is the Duke of Bucking- 
ham !" 
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This voice, so long unheard, seemed com- 
pletely to transform the duke, and it was 
in the tender accents of love that he cried : 
" Manuella ! Manuella d'Acosta I" 

The re-awakened passion of love succeed- 
ing to the fiiry that had raged within him, 
gave to his eyes a brilliancy and an animation 
that enhanced his captivating appearance. 
He advanced towards Manuella with arms 
extended, but she waved him back. 

" Do not attempt to approach me, my lord 
duke," said she, " for it may be death to you." 

Herewith she stooped down to pick up the 
sword the duke had let fall, and handed it to 
him. 

The duke was embarrassed, and his usual 
nonchalance and certainty of conquest as 
regarded women seemed to desert him. 

" I am fflad," said Abraham, disengaffinff 
himself from the embrace of his wife ^d 
daughter, " that I know your name, and can 
call you by your right title. My lord duke, 
our business is now, I beUeve, concluded." 

" Concluded !" gnashed the duke between 
his teeth, becoming sensible of the part he had 
played. "Concluded," he repeated, "and 
you, Jew, you shall pay for it." 
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With tins threat he departed. In the 
midst of his wonnded pride and disdained 
love, a gleam of hope rose brightly in the 
darkness. 

"Vengeance on the old man!" he mut- 
tered, "and Manuella! by St. George of 
England 1 she shall not escape me a second 
time." 

His companion was awaiting him in the 
street, for when he thought that all danger 
for himself was over, he had returned to his 
post. 

" It was not right of you," he muttered, 
" to slander me in that way, my lord." 

The duke laughed aloud, for he was in his 
happiest mood again. The joy of seeing 
ManueUa, and knowing where she was, over- 
powered every other feeling. 

"Brother," said he, not heeding the re- 
proach, "everything is going on weU, capi- 
tally, I may say. We shall hang the old 
Jew, divide his bags of gold between us, and 
carry off his pretty maiden — hurrah !" 

He hurried his companion away, who could 
express neither astonishment nor disapproval, 
\mtil they reached the dark gate at the en- 
trance ; there he stood still, and wrote the 
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following lines upon a leaf which he tore 
from his pocket-book ; 

" I have found her again ! Your ladyship 
will assist me with your judgment and advice, 
so that I may not lose her a second time. 

*^ Rely upon the gratitude and devotion of 

yours till death, 

"George Villiers." 

Then he gave the note to the Puritan, 
saying,— 

" Carry this to the countess, but make 
haste, make haste, good brother ! You know 
where you will find me, at the sailors' tavern, 
the * Green Dragon,' in Eastcheap. Hurrah ! 
and * God for old England and King 
Charles !' " 

With these words he disappeared beneath 
the dark gateway. 

When the Puritan was alone, he drew a 
deep breath, as if a burden were lifted from 
his heart, and going up the street once more, 
he stopped under a lighted window and read 
the words that Buckingham had written. A 
look of mischievous delight stole over his 
hypocritical face. 
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"Ah, ah!" he giinned, "now I have got 
you ! Now you are both in my hands, and de- 
pend upon it, you shall not escape, as sure 
as my name is Zedekiah Pickerling I And 
now to the countess." 
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CHAPTEK IV. 

" GOD FOR OLD ENGLAND AND KING 

CHARLES !" 

Battle-cry of the Royalists, 

ON the following Sunday there was a 
great commotion in Moorfields, which 
lay about a thousand paces from the loca- 
lity of our last scene, though outside the 
City wall. The sun shone brightly, and the 
birds were singing on that April Simday 
morning, for Moorfields was then a very dif- 
ferent place from what it now is. Instead of 
being covered with houses and shut in with 
walls and chimneys as at the present time, 
it was an open meadow, intersected with 
ditches, surrounded by hedges^ and planted 
with trees. It was a favourite resort of the 
Londoners after the fatigues of the day ; and 
there they would enjoy the fresh air, play at 
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bowls in spring, or fly kites in autumn. On 
the other side of the hedges, where now 
only the rolling of wheels and the noise of 
the market is to be heard, the washerwomen 
carried on their calling and hung out their 
linen. This state of things lasted a long 
while on the green turf of Moorfields. 

The Simday, however, of which we are 
about to speak resembled no other that had 
ever yet been witnessed in Moorfields. The 
church bells were ringing, for it was the hoiu* 
of divine service, and the celebration of the 
Sunday was far more strictly observed then 
than now ; for the severe Puritanical spirit, 
which forbade even innocent enjoyments on 
week-days, was scrupulous to an extreme on 
the Sabbath. It is true that the London 
apprentices of those days were quite a formid- 
able body, and had been creating, for the last 
six years, innumerable disturbances in the 
City. They always marched in the train of 
public opinion, in consequence of which many 
a member, as he stepped out of the House of 
Parliament, was greeted by a shower of rotten 
apples, whom six years before they had cheered 
and carried on their shoulders. In this man- 
ner they had become convinced of the muta- 

5—2 
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bility of public opinion. They had rent the 
air with acclamations when the five members 
had fled from the tyranny of Charles I., and 
sought refiige behind the walls of the City. 
They had worshipped DenzU Holies, and a 
few months ago they had seen him go into 
exUe. On the other hand they now saw the 
King in captivity at Carrisbrooke, who had 
then looked gloomily down upon them from 
his palace of Whitehall. The conqueror and 
the conquered were at this moment equally 
helpless ; between them lay the sea, and 
across that the monarch and the former rebels 
would gladly have come to some luiderstand- 
ing, had it been possible. 

These matters, and others of a similar 
nature, the valorous young apprentices often 
heard discussed in the workshops, or in the 
houses of their worthy mastei;s ; and they 
heard the latter openly declare that the only 
deHverance for the country was in the union 
of the Presbyterians with the Royalists, on 
the one condition, that the latter, with the 
Bang at their head, should take the oath of 
the covenant. 

" To save the country," was continually on 
the lips of these men, as they stood quite 
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comfortably chatting together before their 
houses, with their hands in their apron 
pockets. And what an impression did it 
make upon the apprentices as they Hstened, 
with sly and curious faces, through the win- 
dow bars, and heard the words, " To save the 
country !" 

It was no wonder, therefore, that when, on 
a certain evening in the first week of April 
of this year, the watchword was proclaimed, 
— " Moorfields on Simday morning, early ; 
when the church bells are ringing," they 
should be quite in the mood to obey the sum- 
mons. Moorfields was their favoiuite walk, 
and represented pleasure and froHc ; and Sun- 
day morning early, that was in direct dis- 
obedience to authority, and held out as well 
the indescribably alluring prospect, that 
" something was going to happen." 

Long before the first bells rang out, the 
green meadows of Moorfields, still glistening 
with the dew of the cool spring night, were 
crowded with people. When the apprentices 
arrived the sailors had already assembled. 
There were seamen of every grade, from the 
cabin boy upwards, who had come from the 
harboiu's, the taverns, and the ships anchor- 
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ing in the Thames. With a loud hun-ah 
these two divisions of the youth of England 
greeted each other; the land rats and the 
sea rats fraternised cordially. There was no 
want of strong drinks and tobacco. Whence 
did it all come ? No one knew. There were 
balls and bullets, — of wood, be it understood, 
— ^the apprentices had brought their thick 
cudgels with them, of course, only to strike 
the ball, and the cabin boys had come with 
their large knives, to draw the circles. Every- 
thing, knives and cudgels included, was of 
course only there in view of a game, and 
merrily flew the ball, and merrily the joke 
passed to and fro as the church beUs all 
around began their solemn peal. And now 
the news ran through the ever-increasing 
crowd, that soldiers were to be seen close to 
Finsbury. 

" Let them come !" cried a young lad, 
whose extremely elegant figure and refined 
appearance contrasted strikingly with the 
rough sailor s jacket which* he wore. " Let 
them come, and we will wait for them here. 
Hit the ball meanwhile. Here, young fellow, 
have you anything to drink T And the young 
sailor pulled out of his pocket a flask, which 
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he handed to a lad, a young mechanic, scarcely- 
younger than himself. His manner when he 
spoke was that of one who could be imperious 
to his equals, and yet there was something 
winning in it, which prepossessed the appren- 
tices, who saw him for the first time to-day, in 
his favour. 

These latter were mostly lads of twenty or 
one-and-twenty ; for in those days, apprentice- 
ship began earher and lasted longer than is 
now usually the case. 

The httle flask worked well, and set the 
warm blood in motion ; it was soon empty, 
and as the owner thus received it, he turned to 
a man who stood by with his jacket thrown 
open and his breast bared to the sharp morn- 
ing air. 

" Comrade," said he, " ' The Constant War- 
wick ' has thought of provisions, I hope." 

The man, who was a weather-beaten old 
sailor, seemed quite confused at the familiar 
address, and was just on the point of taking 
off his sailor s hat, on the blue ribbon of which 
was inscribed in gold letters, " The Constant 
Warwick." 

" My lord," he stammered ; '' yes, my lord, 
yes! 
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" None of that," said his comrade, pressing 
his hat so far over his eyes that every one 
laughed. " Your bottles I'U have, for these 
good feUows on land are thirsty." 

But all his eflforts to suppress the thought- 
less -words of the old seaman of " The Con- 
stant Warwick " were useless. The appren- 
tices had heard them, and were not ill-pleased. 
If they had been insulting and reviling the 
lords for a long time, it was now quite right 
that a lord should be amongst them. It was 
therefore, in the joy of their heart as they 
held the now replenished whiskey bottle to 
their mouth, that they cried, " Long live tlie 
Lord ! Long live the Lord !" 

" WeU," cried the sailor, who, finding his 
incognito betrayed, made the best of it ; 
'* there is no necessity to make any secret of 
it, either for me, or my brother ;" and with 
these words he threw his arm roimd a hand- 
some lad who stood next him, dressed likewise 
as a sailor. "If it affords you any satisfac- 
tion, my good comrades, I will teU you out- 
right. Let me introduce my brother to you 
as my Lord Francis Villiers, and myself as 
your weU-disposed and attached servant till 
death, George Villiers, Duke of Buckingham I" 
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Scarcely had he mentioned his name, when 
a cry of joy arose from all sides, and, " Long 
live the Duke of Buckingham !" " Long Uve 
all the Villiers !" resounded over the wide plain 
of Moorfields. 

The duke now became the centre of enthu- 
siasm. Many amongst the crowd had been 
present when his father fell under the bloody 
steel of that fanatic, who gave, as it were, the 
first signal, though distant, of the Revolution, 
and all had hitherto heard the name laden 
with curses, and even in the grave made re- 
sponsible for the miseries of the Civil War, 
which they were now cheering with such loud 
acclamations, that the sound of the organs 
and of the singing which had just begun in 
the neighbouring churches, was completely 
drowned. Such are apprentices, and such are 
revolutions ! 

"Comrades," said the Duke of Bucking- 
ham, who still had one arm round his brother, 
whilst with the other he waved his sailor's 
hat, " better days are coming : high and low 
are shaking hands with one another. Give 
me the flask, comrade, that I may drink to 
the brave apprentices of London and to the 
mariners of England. High and low are all of 
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one mind, and you see the lords and dukes 
putting on sailors' jackets, to serve some one 
who alone can help us. I mention no name, 
but you understand me. This, however, is 
certain, that there must be a change." 

" He is right, he is right !" muttered the 
crowds, flocking round the speaker ; " there 
must be a change." 

" Are we free men, and yet dare not move 
— dare not do what we will, nor say what we 
think ! Down with such hateful tyranny !" 

" Down with tyranny !" ran through the 
assembled mass. 

" Have they not placed soldiers at Fins- 
bury," continued the duke, "because we are 
assembled here to play at bowls ? Is there 
gjpy sin in playing at bowls ? Here ! I have 
brought with me a man versed in the Scrip- 
tures, renowned for his piety. He will tell 
you whether it is a sin." 

Here he clapped upon the shoulder a lean, 
miserable-looking man, who in vain attempted 
to draw back into the crowd. 

" You must know that, brother," said the 
duke, keeping a firm hold of the unhappy 
Zedekiah Pickerling — for it was he. 

He cleared his throat, coughed, and ran- 
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sacked his brain for words. A pause ensued, 
during which the smging from the churches 
was distinctly heard. 

Three years had not elapsed since Zedekiah 
had preached sedition against the squire because 
the latter had defended the erection of may- 
poles, and now on the Sabbath day, whilst the 
organ was playing and the hymns were being 
sung, he was standing there to prove that de- 
secration of the Sabbath was no sin. One 
gloomy thought of revenge reigned alone in 
the heart of this man. His was one of those 
hateful natures that view with rancour the 
ordered course of the world ; who are envious 
of the success of others, and are ever on the 
side of the discontented. 

" You are come to play at ball," was the 
commencement of the wretched man's ser- 
mon. " I do not recollect that the Bible for- 
bids such diversions ; why should you not 
play at ball V 

"Hurrah!" cried the apprentices; "hur- 
rah for the preacher ! Why should we not 
play at ball T 

" Certainly it is Simday," continued Zede- 
kiah, " and it is written, ' Remember the 
Sabbath day to keep it holy \ and to say the 
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truth, I do not know that there is anything 
holy in playing at bowls ; but I ask myself 
and I ask you, if you have come here to in- 
dulge in any unholy or unchristian pleasure ? 
No, but you have come here to refuse obedi- 
ence to that authority which has not been 
established by God, and to set at defiance 
that presumptuous man, who is like the man 
of great stature in Scripture, of whom it is 
written, * he had six fingers on each hand, 
and six toes on each foot, four-and-twenty in 
nimiber.' " 

This passage fi:om the Bible called forth 
extraordinary acclamations from the audience, 
" Long life to the man of great stature !" they 
cried. 

" No, no !" vehemently interposed Zedekiah, 
" just the very reverse. You don't imderstand 
me, my comparison applies to the blasphemer 
of the Lord's anointed, who has taken up his 
abode just opposite the royal palace of 
Whitehall." 

A whistling, a roaring, and a howling fol- 
lowed these words. " He means Cromwell," 
cried the sailors, " down with Cromwell, the 
betrayer of the King !" 

" You must not cry that out so loudly," 
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said Zedekiah. " Have you not heard that the 
soldiera are in Finsbuiy ? True, it is written, 
^ By Thee I have run through a troop ; and 
by my God have I leaped over a wall,' never- 
theless you must not call out so loudly." 

These various quotations of Zedekiah's 
delighted his audience above measure : they 
clapped with their hands, and began to dance 
in time to his sentences, whilst they freely 
circulated the whiskey-bottle and brought out 
their clay pipes. 

" You have imderstood me, dear brethren," 
continued Zedekiah, " but there is still one 
thing you must not forget, one thing upon 
which this cause is grounded, upon which it 
stands or falls, the sacred league which that 
vain-glorious man is threatening to destroy — 
the Covenant !" 

Zedekiah's eloquence was becoming toa 
much for the duke. 

" You have spoken well, brother," said he, 
" but it is enough ; you shall instruct us about 
the Covenant another day. It is time that 
we resimie our game. Do you not see they are 
beginning to move under the gateway ?" He 
pointed in the direction of the City gate, from 
the dark archway of which a long and dense 
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procession of men and horses was streaming 
forth, their pikes and bayonets glittering in 
the Sim. 

This sight was quite sufficient to cool Zede- 
kiah's zeal for the Covenant, and without any 
fiirther delay he withdrew into the crowd, 
and managed to reach that part of the field 
where the linen was hanging out to dry, and 
which afforded him concealment alike from 
friend and foe. 

In the meanwhile the duke called out, 
" Now, my boys, go on. Have your cudgels 
in readiness. Whose turn is it? Arrange 
yourselves on either side. Sailors of the 
' Constant Warwick ' hit the ball, and you 
City fellows catch it, and let whoever dare to 
interrupt us be received with the cry, ' God 
for Old England and King Charles !' " 

The troops had, in the meanwhile, con- 
tinued their way, believing the space between 
the City wall and the meadow secured by the 
small pickets of horsemen, or infantry out- 
posts stationed in all directions. Only a 
detachment of about five-and-twenty mounted 
men, with a trumpeter at their head, advanced, 
and had just reached the edge of the so- 
called Moor-ditch, when the cry was thun- 
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dered out, " God for Old England and King 
Charles!" 

The trumpeter blew his signal three times, 
but it was of no avail, for the cry became still 
more tumultuous. At last a cavalry officer of 
the rank of a colonel advanced with im- 
sheathed sword to the bridge which led to 
the meadow from the road. 

The duke had scarcely caught sight of the 
colonel when he tmned to his brother Francis 
and said, "That is our cousin, Frank Her- 
bert : the devil must have brought him here. 
I am certain he will recognise me if he sees 
me, in spite of my sailor s jacket. We have 
never had much love for each other, and I 
should like to pitch into him weU for having 
gone over to the rebels — he our cousin on the 
mothers side.'' 

"You must avoid any collision with him 
just now, George, there will be an opportunity 
another time," said the younger brother. 
" This, you see, will come to a mob riot, and 
it would be a pity not to reserve our lives for 
better society than this rabble." 

" You are right, Francis, but it irritates me 
to %ee him in that red imiform with all that 
gold on the epaulets ; for what is he ? Only 
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the son of a younger son, with a few acres in 
Huntingdonshire — ^perhaps that is why he 
went over to the rebels." 

The duke reluctantly yielded to the per- 
suasions of his brother, and retreated into the 
crowd, where he ran less risk of being seen by 
his cousin, and had more opportunity of incit- 
ing the already inflamed minds of his comrades. 

The colonel, in whom we again recognise 
Frank Herbert, surveyed the assembled crowd. 
It was the same cahn look, but somewhat 
sadder. The struggle had left its traces upon 
the handsome manly face, and the noble 
figure was once more erect, resolved for a 
time to bid defiance to the storm. 

After the trumpeter had once more blown 
the signal for order, he said, in a clear firm 
voice — 

" In the name of the law I summon all 
present " 

The rest of his words were inaudible even 
to those nearest him, for the roar of " God for 
Old England and King Charles !" drowned 
every other sound. As he stood still, how- 
ever, and with the help of the tnunpeter tried 
once more to gain a hearing, he was assailed 
by a shower of stones, handfuls of earth, and 
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empty whiskey bottles, accompanied by 
threats and insults. 

The watch at the nearest city gate, Moor- 
gate, had evidently attached too little impor- 
tance to this meeting on Moorfields, and 
Colonel Herbert saw at once that the handful 
of troops he commanded was no match for the 
mutineers directly they began to offer serious 
resistance; for although they were chiefly com- 
posed of lads with the pitifiil armour of cudgels 
and knives, their number was too great to 
render it possible to clear the place without 
much effiision of blood, whilst his orders were 
neither to allow firing nor any extreme mea- 
sures. Nothing therefore remained for him 
but to retreat, in order to obtain the requisite 
additional troops, and to demand more uni-e- 
strained authority for acting. 

Every retreat, however honourable and ne- 
cessary, is painful to the brave soldier, and 
although this retreat was ordered for the sole 
purpose of preventing bloodshed, the raging 
crowd regarded it as the greatest possible 
triiunph, and believed they had already 
achieved an immense victory. Their fury in- 
creased ; they went forward courageously, and 
crossed the bridge and Moor-dykes, driving 
VOL. n. 6 
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the infantry and cavalry before them till the 
latter had disappeared beneath the archway of 
Moorgate. They were now masters of the field, 
and pushing through the gate they fell upon 
the miserable city militia, composed of fathers 
of families who loved their coimtry but their 
lives still more, and whose province it was to 
guard the entrance to the city. A regular 
brawl now took place between the fathers and 
sons ; blows were exchanged, but no blood 
was shed. The former at last broke away, 
turning roimd, however, when they were at a 
safe distance, not to renew the strife, but to 
call out all sorts of abusive epithets, " atheists. 
Sabbath-breakers, blasphemers, drunkards, 
frequenters of taverns, etc. ! " 

These cries were received with shouts of 
laughter as the rioters triumphantly took 
possession of the stronghold their denouncers 
had quitted. 

The drums and the flags were forthwith 
brought out, and some old muskets were pro- 
duced, in which, alas I there was no shot. 
They then placed the drummers and standard- 
bearers in front, and with the most impious 
noise on the Lord's day, they set out, and 
proceeded to attack some neighbouring 
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churches. The preacher became dumb, the 
organ was silent, the congregation fled in 
terror. Fortimately some taverns lay in the 
way of the glorious army, and their being 
closed for the Sabbath Day was no obstacle 
whatever to the brave fellows, who considered 
that they were obliged to pay only for what 
was given them, and not for what they took 
themselves. They broke open the doors, 
smashed in the windows, and helped them- 
selves freely to the contents of the cellar. 

In vain were the lamentations of the inn- 
keeper, in vain did the landlady tear her 
hair. The youthful rioters grew only the 
more merry, and feeling that they had drunk 
more than they had eaten on this memorable 
morning, they now forced open the larders, 
and recruited themselves with the gustful 
contents. At the same time the beating of 
the drum was heard incessantly through the 
streets, flags were flying, and the band of 
rioters was continually increased by numbers 
of fresh volimteers. If the crowd assembled 
on Moorfields could have been estimated at 
eight hundred to a thousand persons, by the 
time it reached the neighbourhood of Moor- 
gate Street, it had increased to three, and very 
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soon to five times that number, till all the 
streets and lanes of that quarter of the city 
were occupied by the rioters, and all the beer- 
houses resembled barracks or citadels. 
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CHAPTER V. 



'' OUR GOD IS ONE." 



Old Passover Song of the Jews. 

ALTHOUGH London, compared with the 
metropolis of to-day, was but a small 
city, it was, even then, of such extent, that 
the inhabitants of one end did not know what 
was passing at the other. It was, therefore, 
some time before the news of what was going 
on in the vicinity of Moorfields reached the 
house of Abraham the Jew. 

The disturbance had been localised for so 
many hours, the rioters being determined 
not to surrender their strongholds till they 
had drained their resources, that the citizens 
thought little of the danger, believing that 
the troops, who were momentarily expected 
to arrive in greater force, would soon put an 
end to the affair. 
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On that sunny morning, a Sabbath calm- 
ness rested on the house in Duke Street, for 
it was the day before the sacred Feast of the 
Passover, which commenced that evening. 
Everything had an imsullied festal look in 
the house ; about ten or eleven o'clock the 
last meal is usually eaten in a back room or 
in the court, so that the fragments are not 
scattered about any other part of the house ; 
these are immediately afterwards collected 
in a wooden vessel, tied up in a Unen cloth, 
and burnt either in the coiut, or in an out- 
house. 

Whilst Abraham and his wife were occu- 
pied in burning the remains of the morning's 
meal, Manuella was sitting in one of the upper 
rooms of the house, enjoying the peaceful 
spring morning, after the busy days of prepa- 
ration for the feast, in which she had taken 
part. 

The sun was streaming through the dia- 
mond-paned windows, and the beUs of the 
different churches were ringing. These bells, 
these bright sunbeams, brought back to 
Manuella's mind the image of Olivia. What 
had become of her noble-hearted friend, whose 
unselfish love had taught her still to cling to 
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life with hope and trust? Did the strong 
walls of Childerley still shelter her? Were 
the park trees still waving over that grassy 
bank where they had dreamed together, and 
where the nightingale had sung ? She had 
never made the slightest attempt either to 
oommimicate with Childerley, or to receive 
news from thence. The reproach uttered by 
the knight that she, the stranger, had stepped 
between him and his daughter, still vibrated 
in her heart, and though she had long for- 
given the father of her beloved friend, she 
would not for worlds have quitted her place 
of concealment. She would have given much, 
however, to know if Olivia were happy ? If 
she had seen Frank Herbert again ? If they 
had confessed their love ? 

,At the very thought of Frank Herbert, a 
crimson glow covered the face of the beauti- 
ful Jewess. She had, it is true, thrown away 
the scarf which she had so long worn as a 
bond of sympathy, over her heart, but was 
she able to tear away the feeling which had 
stiiick its roots into her whole being ? " Oh, 
God of my fathers !" she cried, as she con- 
vulsively pressed her hands against her breast, 
^' make these two happy I" 
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As she pictured those whom she loved 
most on earth happily united in indissoluble 
bonds, she forgot her own unspeakable misery. 
Was she not more lonely than before in this 
house, where, though surrounded by kindness 
and familiar associations, hope was wanting ? 
Her return home seemed more impossible 
than ever. She had written to the friend of 
her childhood, Manasseh ben Israel, opening 
the grief of her heart to him, and entreating 
for comfort and forgiveness. 

She had told him of the kind and tolerant 
sentiments Cromwell had expressed in regard 
to the Jews, and of her hopes for her people 
in consequence. She described Cromwell with 
the whole enthusiasm of her fiery nature, and 
compared him to the great Judges and war- 
riors of the Old Testament. " He knows 
you," she added, " and mentioned yoiu* name 
with reverence." All this had she written, 
but no answer had she received. All was 
silent as the grave. In the midst of this 
bitter feeling of complete isolation, the Duke 
of Buckingham had once more come to light, 
the cause of all her suffering, whose insulting 
passion had been reckoned to her as a crime. 
Her previous indifference was now changed 
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to burning hate, whicli steeled her heart, and 
armed her hand against the heir of the 
proudest name in England. 

Towards the afternoon the first intelligence 
of the uproar in Moorgate Street and Fins- 
bury reached Duke's Place ; but rumour for 
once was far behind the truth, and people 
took only a laughable view of the afiair, not 
thinking that a mob of apprentices might 
become dangerous to peaceful people, when 
these apprentices were a couple of thousand 
strong, besides being armed and intoxicated, 
and the peaceful people on the other hand 
were defenceless. The distance, too, from 
Aldgate, the most easterly, to Moorgate, the 
most northerly gate of the city, was so con- 
siderable, that the disturbance was spoken of 
only as a piece of news ; and as nothing was 
seen nor heai'd, the preparations for the 
festival went forward in Abraham's house, 
which required, as we know, the gi'eatest 
care. 

At sunset the men of the little Jewish com- 
munity in London, whicli then consisted only 
of the two allied families, with their sei'vants 
and assistants, assembled for divine worship in 
one of the upper rooms of Abraham's house. 
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which had been arranged quite simply as a 
temple. 

After the evening prayers, which Abraham 
himself conducted, they betook themselves to 
the sitting-rooms below, where all had been 
arranged as befitting the feast, and where the 
women were awaiting them in gala attire. 
They shook hands, and wished each other " a 
happy festival." The two young men, the son 
and the son-in-law, bowed their heads before 
their parents, whilst these, laying their hands 
upon them, softly pronounced the blessing : 
" God grant that ye may become like unto 
Ephraim and Manasseh I" Then followed Leon 
del Blanco s young wife, and lastly Manuella, 
who had taken the place of a child to the 
worthy old people, and upon her head they 
pronounced the blessing : " God grant that 
you may become hke imto Rachel and Leah !" 
with peculiar fervour. 

Herewith began the sacred rite of the 
Passover night, which is even now celebrated 
by Jews in all quarters of the world, in re- 
membrance of the exodus from Egypt. By 
these customs of incalculable antiquity, and 
by melodies sometimes bright and sparkling, 
sometimes grave and sad, they are taken back 
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to the dawn of history, and to the sunny- 
scenes of their childhood, on the banks of the 
Nile and Jordan, whilst they never tire of 
repeating the wonders of the deliverance from 
the first rudest form of bondage, and of pour- 
ing out longings and hopes under a foreign 
sky, to Him who is believed to be nearer on 
this night than at other times. 

" Why«is this night distinguished above all 
other nights ?" it is the custom to ask children 
at the beginning of the appointed ritual ; upon 
which the adults answer, " Once we were 
the slaves of Pharaoh in Egypt, and the 
Lord God led us out from thence with a strong 
hand and a stretched-out arm." 

With a certain joyfiil expectation all pre- 
sent seated themselves at the table, for an 
atmosphere of poetry has since the earliest 
times surroimded the celebration of this do- 
mestic festival, which, rich in symbols, speaks 
to the mind and heart in the highly-coloured 
language of the East. A brass lamp, with 
seven burners, suspended from the ceiling, 
lighted the comfortably-warmed apartment. 
The table was covered with fine linen, and in 
the middle stood a silver service, covered 
over by a silken cloth, richly embroidered in 
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gold. Under this cloth were concealed the 
mysteries of the Passover night — the Pass- 
over cakes, the crystal bowls of salt water, 
and the "bitter herbs," in remembrance of 
the tears and bitter sufferings of captivity ; 
the compoimd of beaten-up apples and al- 
monds, the brown colour of which represented 
the clay, and was to remind them of the com- 
pulsory brick-making, and of theiir Egyptian 
bondage ; there was also an egg and a bone, 
in remembrance of the Passover sacrifice. 

At the upper end of the table, in the comer 
of a sofa, sat the master of the house, dressed 
in " royal " white, for white, with the Jews, 
is a kingly colour, and signifies light and 
freedom ; it was worn by the kings of Egypt, 
and later by the priests of Israel. His white 
shroud and cap were also the clothes of the 
Day of Atonement. Twice in the year were 
these worn, and in them would these dis- 
persed and exiled people be buried, when the 
glory and sorrow of the world was over for 
them. What a solemn warning in the midst 
of the festal brightness was this white attire, 
which one day would be a corpse's shroud, in 
which he who wore it would be clothed as he 
lay mouldering in the long night of the 
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grave, awaiting everlasting light and free- 
dom. 

To-day, however, the joyfiil signification of 
the symbol preponderated : each felt, as it 
were, free as a king, rejoicing that the bond- 
age of Egypt was past. The master of the 
house rested his left ai-m on a cushion of 
green silk, bordered with silver fringe, for so 
was it written, " leaning upon the left side," 
as the old books have it, to express comfort 
and repose, and the presentiment of deliver- 
ance. Next to Abraham sat the mistress of 
the house, likewise in white, with soUd gold 
bracelets on her arms. A festive cheerfulness 
was diffused over the features of the two old 
people, who, in this patriarchal celebration, 
represented the prince and princess of their 
little tribe. 

Upon the table stood silver goblets of 
beautiful workmanship, some shaped like 
large clusters of grapes, entwined with vine 
tendrils, in which were seated little figures 
of vine-dressers, with silver axes ; others again 
were more massive, and were gilded within, 
whilst on the outside were inscribed names 
and proverbs ; in these vessels sparkled the 
red wines of Spain and Portugal. Close by 
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these were placed large-sized prayer-books, 
called " Haggadahs," that is to say, " books 
of legends, traditions, and histories," most of 
them embellished with beautiful pictures in 
the " black art," and printed at Amsterdam. 

It was upon these pictures, representing 
various scenes from the Bible, and from the 
interior of family life, that Manuella's gaze 
was fixed, whilst the others were reciting or 
singing the text ; and tears slowly filled her 
eyes as she was carried back in spirit to the 
evenings at her father's house, where she had 
seen the same pictures and heard the same 
songs. 

The celebration of this evening is divided 
into two portions : the fii'st being of a grave 
character both in melody and language ; 
whilst the second moves to a freer and 
more cheerful strain. A sumptuous repast 
marks the separation between the two, and 
is prefaced and concluded by prayer, as 
the leading thought of the sacrifice and the 
sacrificial meal is never lost sight of through- 
out. It generally passes off in the happiest 
manner ; but it was not to be so now, for 
a cloud was drawing nearer and nearer, the 
danger of which was not diminished by their 
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endeavours to forget its existence. Even 
during the first part of the evening threat- 
ening sounds and rumours had come from 
the region of Moorgate. The master of the 
house had not broken off the prayer on that 
accoimt, but had forced himself to appear 
unconcerned. When they were about to sit 
down to the festive meal, the wild shouts and 
noise penetrated nearer, although they were 
stiQ so far off that it was impossible to know 
what direction the rioters might take. This 
tmcertainty did not tend to drive away the 
painfal feeling which all experienced, though 
not one of the party dared to speak of it. At 
last Leon del Blanco said that he could bear it 
no longer, and begged to be allowed to go down 
into the street. He was by natiu*e a strong 
and courageous man. Simeon, his brother-in- 
law, who had been brought up by his father 
to defy every danger, accompanied him. They 
did not bring any good news back with them, 
and consternation was written in their faces. 
Their intelligence amounted to this ; the mob, 
which in the morning had conducted itself 
like a senseless set of drunkards, had been in 
the meanwhile so increased by reinforcements 
from all sides, that they had not only caused 
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the gravest apprehensions to the inhabitants 
of the north end of the city, but had com- 
mitted the most abominable excesses. 

This concourse, which a few hours back had ' 
seemed of no consequence, now assumed a 
very different character, for it was evident 
that it had been stirred up by the RoyaUsts, 
and that RoyaHst money was inciting the mob 
against Cromwell, in the interest of the priso- 
ner of Carrisbrooke Castle. While the young 
men were yet speaking, the din in the distance 
was to be heard like the surging of the tide 
on the shore. 

" Where are [they then T asked Abraham, 
quite pale from the intelligence. 

" Not very far from the gate, father, and if 
I might advise you, we had better begin to 
make preparations." 

" For what T asked Abraham, recovering 
his composure. 

" To pack up our things and to conceal 
them," replied the son hurriedly : " they rob 
and plunder every thing." 

" And we are to do that to-day, on the eve 
of our great feast ! No, no, my son, sit down 
and give me all particulars of what you have 
heard." 
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But Simeon could not sit down, he was so 
bewildered with the threatening danger. It 
was therefore Leon del Blanco who spoke. 

" It seems," said he, " that when the rioters 
had increased to the amoimt of some thou- 
sands, they divided into several bands, and 
marched through the city in different direc- 
tions. The city guard was called out, but 
they were no match for the iQSurgents. One 
band had routed a captain and his troop in 
Whitechapel, and taken away their flags ; 
another had marched to Smithfield, and the 
third, by far the largest, was on its way to 
WhitehaQ." 

"To Whitehall!" said Abraham, "where 
the General lives ?" 

" Yes, just so ; and they have loaded the 
Parliament, as well as Cromwell, with invec- 
tive and abuse." 

" And what did CromweU do ?" 

" He ordered out several squadrons, which 
were standing ready, to dispei'se the mob, but 
when they had been driven back into the city, 
they shut aU the gates behind them, barring 
aU the entrances, and drew chaiQS across the 
streets, so that the Parliamentary troops, 
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especially the cavalry, would find it very diffi-- 
CTilt to advance." 

At this moment the firing of cannon was 
heard, and tumultuous shouts of hun-ah ! to- 
gether with the falling and crashing of beams. 
The women sprang up terrified. 

" What can it be T said Abraham. 

" The arsenal at Leadenhall," replied Leon ; 
" they have just destroyed the gate." 

" Leadenhall !" cried Eebecca in an agony 
of fear ; " why, that is not more than a hiui- 
dred steps from this spot !" 

" No, mother !" said Simeon, " and they 
are coming on like fiiries, and father delays 
stiU." 

" What shall I do, my son T 

But the latter being too excited to answer, 
Leon went on — 

" They have broken open the prisons, and 
the refuse of the people is marching with 
them. No man's house is safe ; even that 
of the lord mayor they have attacked and 
pulled to pieces." 

" My son," interposed Abraham, " what do 
you want me to do ? If it is as you say, we 
are lost, whether we try to conceal our pitiful 
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goods and chattels, or not. 'Tis the Almighty 
alone who can help us !" 

The repast was carried away scarcely 
touched. 

'*Sit down," said Abraham; and they 
obeyed, though most of them with trembling 
hearts. With the utmost fervour he prayed ; 
poTiring out his heart to Him who had 
brought Israel out of captivity into the Land 
of Promise. The nearer the danger ap- 
proached, the more enabled did this good man 
feel to encotmter it. 

And now the raging of the furious mob, 
and the voices of the ringleaders, could be 
distinguished, as well as the rattling of the 
chains with which they had shut up the 
streets. 

The rites of the Passover night were ended, 
and the pious Jew struck up in a trembling 
voice the concluding hymn, which in the form 
of question and answer contains the sacred 
" numbers" of Judaism. The contrast at the 
moment was very striking. Within, the trem- 
bling voice of the old man, the solemn observ- 
ances of the Passover night, and without, the 
wild chorus of the tumultuous mob. There 
was no doubt that the stream of insurgents 
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was pouring into the little street from all 
sides, blocking up every avenue. Already the 
dreadful words were heard, accompanied by 
coarse imprecations, "Where is the Jew's 
house ? There, there, where the windows are 
lighted up!" 

And suddenly something heavy, either a 
stone or a stick, was thrown against the win- 
dow, which was smashed and the little panes 
fell clattering into the room. Speechless 
terror rendered them all powerless. Abraham 
alone remained calm. In the midst of the pale 
faces around him, he thought of the renowned 
Rabbi of York, who, four himdred years 
before, during the persecutions of the Jews, 
had set fire to the temple when all hope of 
rescue was over, and with the scroll of the 
law under his arm and the Psalms of David 
on his lips, buried himself in the flames, with 
his wife, his children, and his whole com- 
munity. Abraham's song became more joyful 
and his voice more vigorous, as he began the 
old Passover song. Nobody could join in it 
although the books were open before them, 
not so much from fear as from the dread of 
the inevitable which they saw approaching. 

Abraham once more raised his voice, and 
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the words of the song, half-spoken and half- 
sung, sounded gloriously in the midst of the 
tumult without. 

He had not quite finished when blows were 
thundered against the street-door. It burst 
open, and the raging stream poured into the 
peaceful house ; the steps shook beneath the 
weight of a hundred feet, the railings were 
broken to pieces, the boards were torn up, 
and the sitting-room door wa& rammed in. 
In the darkness without appeared a host of 
wild figures, and the light fi^om within fell 
upon beings whose coarse faces were heated 
with drink and passion. Their cry of '* God 
for Old England and King Charles !" shook 
the walls of the hitherto quiet room. 

Abraham rose, and as he stood in his white 
grave-clothes before the first who had pressed 
in, they started back. There was something 
ghost-like in his appearance, and his shroud 
gave him almost the sacredness of a corpse. 
For one moment the cry of violence died away 
on their lips, but it was but for a moment, 
for L^on and Simeon had now risen. In face 
of the actual danger the former had regained 
aU the manliness of his brave race ; the hot 
blood of the south flowed in his veins, and 
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seizing one of the knives that still lay upon 
the table he inwardly vowed to defend him- 
self and his to the utmost against this lawless 
band. 

But no sooner did the rioters perceive the 
glittering steel in his hand than the most 
fearful rage took possession of them : " Ah !" 
cried they, " blood, blood ! that is what they 
want, the blood of Christians for their Pass- 
over feast." And one voice in the crowd was 
heard to say, " Do not forget that it was they 
who crucified the Saviour !" 

These words fell like a spark on a gunpow- 
der barrel, for they roused the spirit of fana- 
ticism. With a wild shout they tried to 
force a way into the room, and with their own 
cudgels and the arms they had stolen, they 
would have succeeded had it not been for that 
voice which had kindled the religious fury of 
the mob, and which aroused in Manuella a 
boldness and disregard of herself which com- 
pletely carried her away. She recognised the 
nasal tones as belonging to him who had 
attacked her honour in the presence of the 
dearest and noblest being upon earth, and thus 
implanted the deepest thorn into her heart. 

" Away !" cried she, as she stepped before 
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the three men, and stood in face of the furi- 
ous mob, protected only by the purity of 
her soul, and by the strength called forth by 
the occasion. "It is not against Israel," she 
cried, " but against a helpless woman that this 
outrage is levelled. Call not upon God, ye 
hypocrites ! Buckingham is the spirit of this 
insurrection ! and here stands the victim." 

She looked like some beautiful virgin ready 
to combat for the sacredness of her honour, 
and to conquer or die in the struggle. She 
perceived the impression produced by her 
sudden appearance. 

" Back !" cried she, " your insolent, blas- 
phemous enterprise against this house will be 
defeated, for the cloud of the Lord rests upon 
it. Save yourselves while there is time. I 
prophesy bloodshed and ruin for you if you 
hesitate but a moment. I can already in 
spiiit hear the help which is approaching, and 
see the deUverer whom God has sent." 

Her lovely face was turned upwards, as if 
there in the empty space she really descried 
what she aflfirmed. 

" The Lord of hosts, whom the angels 
serve," said she, " is calling the deUverer, the 
knight, to our rescue. I see him and his 
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followers, and hear the tramp of their horses. 
Alas ! you will be lost ; save yourselves while 
there is time !'' 

The confident tone with which she spoke 
awed the superstitious mob, always keenly alive 
to everything supernatural, and which bowa 
far more to the fimmess of a human will than 
to violence, which only irritates it. Moreover, 
there could really now be heard dull sounds 
from the City side like the marching of troops, 
a sound which brought the more timid of the 
insurgents to their senses. 

"Save yourselves," cried Manuella again, 
" for vengeance is approaching. In this house 
will your power be broken to pieces, for the 
hand of the Lord protects it." 

A scornful laugh was heard from amidst 
the crowd occupying the lower portion of the 
. staircase. " Listen to her preaching," said 
the voice. " You won't allow yourselves to 
be ensnared by her, ye landsmen and sailors. 
Forwards, and cry, ^ God for old England — ' " 

" Buckingham !" cried ManueUa, " this is 
your doing. But I tell you the God whom you 
call upon so wickedly, and whose name you 
make a cloke for your base plans, will make 
tills house a house of imhappiness to you."^ 
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^ ^ ^ ^ 

Herewith she took from a side table a lighted 
taper and stepped out of the room into the 
midst of the crowd, which suddenly became 
mute, and separating quietly, let her descend 
the stairs. 

" What are you seeking in this house ? Be- 
hold, I venture alone and defenceless among 
these himdreds of armed men, but who dares to 
raise a hand against me ? and why ? Jehovah, 
the God of Israel, is above me, and on my 
right hand and on my left are His angels !" 

" Ah, those are the angels of Childerley 
House," cried the voice again, laughing^ 
"Beautiful creature, don't deceive yourself I 
In the dark priest's hole that adjuration made 
an effect upon me because it was new, but I 
am not going to be overawed by it a second 
time." 

And as ManueUa touched the last step, she 
felt herself encircled by two strong arms, and 
in an instant the candlestick was thrown to 
the ground and all was darkness. 

" Buckingham !" cried she, with a piercing 
shriek; "remember, you are clasping ruin 
in yoiu: arms !" 

"Be it happiness or ruin, heaven or heU, 
I care not, so long as I have you ! Yes, I,. 



ki 
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Buckingham, have sworn to have you, and I 
will keep my oath." 

" As a corpse, perhaps," she cried, " but 
never alive ;" and she struggled with the 
strength of despair. 

" Here, Zedekiah !" cried Buckingham ; 
" here man of the Lord, come and help me ; 
not with your prayers. Coward! are you 
afraid of women ? Loose this hand with 
which she is clutching me ; there, — ^there ! 
Now my good fellows ! into the house, — 
plunder ! rob ! pull the Jew's house to pieces ; 
let not one stone stand upon another. Hurrah ! 
' God for old England !' " 

Scarcely had Buckingham and Zedekiah 
reached the door with their biu-den, when the 
tramping of cavalry was heard in Duke's 
Place. The chains with which the streets 
were barred fell rattling to the gi-ound, and a 
regiment of Cromwell's dragoons cleared the 
place, and were steadily advancing. By the 
red glow of the links carried in front of them, 
Manuella saw the leader of the squadron. 

" Frank Herbert !" she cried, " Frank Her- 
bert I" 

But Buckingham covered her mouth. 

" We must go through that gate, which is 
still open," said he to Zedekiah. 
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At that moment there was a flash, and 
then another ; shots fell thicker and thicker. 
The insurgents outside the Jew's house, as 
well as those within, ofiering resistance to 
Cromwell's troops. Frank Herbert com- 
manded them to fire, [and the first victim to 
bloodshed fell on the threshold of Abraham's 
house. 

In the meanwhile Manuella and her per- 
secutors had passed the gate in safety. All 
power of resistance in her was gone, and as 
she felt that consciousness was leaving her, 
she commended her soul to the Lord. The 
last thing she saw wa^ a ship and water. It 
was the Thames. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

THE BANQUET AT THE COUNTESS's. 

MANUELLA lay at the bottom of the 
boat, whicb was slowly steered up the 
river. A cold fog covered the water and veiled 
the shore, from which now neither light could 
be seen, nor sound heard. The cold night air 
gradually restored her to life and to the mas- 
tery of her thoughts ; she was exhausted, 
like one awakening from a painful dream, the 
effects of which could only gradually be dis- 
pelled. 

The duke had spread his cloak over her. 

" Manuella !" said he, seizing her almost 
lifeless hand, " tell me that I am not incon- 
stant like youths of my age, who love to-day 
and forget to-morrow. No ! in spite of dis- 
tance and delay, my love has increased to that 
fervid glow which knows no bounds, respects 
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no laws, and fears no consequences. Manu- 
ella, I love you ! See, I am at your feet. 
I, the wearer of a ducal crown ; the com- 
panion of the Prince of Wales ! What 
woman, even the most beautiful and noble, 
would refuse me a hearing ? But you are 
more to me than all, for I love you, Manuella. 
For your sake I would cast away everything 
that lends value and dignity to life in the 
eyes of the world. I would fly with you 
into the soHtudes of the distant comers of 
the earth, or raise you so high, that envy and 
slander even shall wear the colours and badges 
of your servants." 

Through the chilly fog, which pressed as it 
were upon her soul, Manuella heard each 
word, but she was powerless to utter a sylla- 
ble in opposition. The hand which the young 
duke held trembled feverishly in his, and the 
soft movement excited his passionate feelings 
to the utmost, and bending over her he said, — 

" My own, my beloved ; I may once more 
drink in the warm breath of your mouth ; 
you are resting in my arms, and I will leave 
you no more. Formerly it was the bashfiil- 
ness of my love, the stumbling of a horse, 
the presumption of a country squire, that lost 
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you to me. But three years have passed 
since then, and to-day I have won you in a 
glorious struggle, and have freed you from the 
meanest and most contemptible surroundings. 
What you, who deserve to be a princess — and 
shall be one — ^to be under the miserable roof 
of a Jewish usurer ! Come to my assistance, 
Zedekiah, with your biblical wisdom. Was 
there not a heathen king, one Ahasuerus, who 
took a Jewish maiden for his wife, and himg up 
the enemy of the Jews a himdred feet high V 

" Have a care, my lord duke," hissed Zede- 
kiah between his teeth, " it was a Jewess also 
who cut off the head of Holofemes." 

But the duke, without heeding the answer 
of his spiteful companion, continued : 

" ManueUa, although we are swimming 
against wind and tide, the future is ours. 
The flags are flying, the drums are beating, 
and the battle is beginning ; and when we 
have given the throne back to the King, I 
shall step before my sovereign and say, ^ Let 
this maiden be my reward.' Fear not, you 
have the promise of a nobleman. But mine 
you must be, — mine." 

The boat was now so near the shore that 
the buildings on it could be clearly dis- 
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tinguished. Facing the water stood a large 
gateway, from which steps led down to the 
river ; this was the entrance to York House, 
the City mansion of the Buckinghams, which 
in extent, massiveness, and gorgeous interior, 
could have competed with, nay, even sur- 
passed, the royal residences in London. 

Great was the terror, however, of the pry- 
ing Zedekiah when he saw torches burning 
under the water-gate. 

" My lord !" cried he to the young duke, 
who was still gazing on the motionless form 
of the maiden : " There are lights in the 
garden, and men I God help me ! red- 
coats !" 

His words woke the duke from his ecstasy 
of passion, and he hurried to the fore-part of 
the boat, which was already grating on the 
shore. 

" Push off, you rascals !" he cried to the 
boatmen. " Back, back ! row for your lives ; 
there are the helmets of the Ironsides in 
my garden ; two yards more and we shall be 
groimded, and in their power." 

Whilst the men exerted all their strength 
to row the boat back into the stream, the 
sentiiels had been attracted by the noise. 
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" Who goes there T they shouted. 

" Let no 6ne stir !" commanded the duke. 
A gloomy misgiving came over him as he saw 
the hostile troops occupying the gardens of 
his mansion. " My brother/' he' murmured, 
" was to have waited for me on the steps ; — 
where can he be T 

For the second time the call of the sentinel, 
" Who goes there T sounded across the water, 
and a great commotion wa^ visible on the 
quay ; but the rowers had already succeeded 
in gaining the deeper portion of the stream, 
and before long a second boat might be seen 
cautiously approaching them from the opposite 
shore. Before there was time for suspicion to 
be created on either side, a smothered voice 
was heard from it, saying, " George ! is it 
you r 

The duke gave orders to row up to the 
boat, and as soon as they were near enough, 
a yoimg man stepped out of it into the duke's 
little craft. 

" For Heaven's sake ! Francis, what has 
happened T cried the duke. 

" All is lost, or all is won ! Cromwell 
. occupies York House !" 

" How is that possible V 
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" I was obliged to fly for my life," said 
Francis, bending down to his brother, and 
his voice betrayed great agitation. " The cap- 
tain who executed Cromwell's orders, had a 
warrant against you and me, George; so I 
jumped at once into a boat, and here I am, 
an outlawed man^ like yourself," he added in 
a mingled tone of sorrow and bitterness. 

There was something noble-hearted about 
this young noble, something that distinguished 
him from his insincere brother, even though he 
often lent a helping hand to the not very 
creditable projects of the latter. An adven- 
ture, as an " affaire d! amour " was called, 
was regarded very lightly in the circles in 
which these two brothers moved. Although 
Lord Francis was not exempt from the frivo- 
lous sentiments in the atmosphere of which 
he had grown up, his nature was of a 
higher order than that of most of his com- 
panions. Without censuring them he did not 
share in their licentiousness, but had remained 
faithftil to his first love. Mi's. Eorke. The 
, gallant homage which he offered at her shrine 
as well as the touching end to which it was 
destined, recalled the romantic days of King 
Arthur and Sir Lancelot. 
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For a moment the two brothers stood look- 
ing at one another. 

" And the uproar in the City T began 
Buckingham, "for I left just as the troops 
had encountered our brave fellows in Duke's 
Place." 

" When I quitted the shore," replied Lord 
Francis, " everything was in commotion ; 
fighting was going on in the streets, and the 
whole Strand resembled a camp : the thunder 
of the cannon could be heard at Whitehall." 

" By St. George ! if we could only be there, 
Francis ; but it is impossible to serve two 
gods, and Mars and Cupid are to-day arrayed 
the one against the other, and the god of love 
has conquered. Look at my beautiful prisoner 
of war !" and he pointed to Manuella, who lay 
at the bottom of the boat, covered with his 
cloak. 

" What must we do, George ?" said Lord 
Francis, looking anxiously at the unconscious 
figure. 

" I think we must throw ourselves upon the 
hospitality of the Countess Dysart : her house 
is not far fi:-om here, and there it will be quiet, 
as it is without the City. What do you think, 
Zedekiah T 
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y — . 

Zedekiah, since his last defeat in the Parlia- 
mentary camp, had gone over to the Presbyte- 
rian party and had entered the service of the 
Earl of Lauderdale. When the latter left 
London to carry out his royalist plans he re- 
commended his cunning servant to the Coun- 
tess Dysai-t, with whom his lordship was on ex- 
tremely intimate terms, although his own wife 
and the husband of her ladyship were still alive. 
Zedekiah had learnt so much of the manners of 
the nobility of England and Scotland, during 
the few months he had been with the coun- 
tess, that the latter deemed it advisable to 
make him her house-steward. He was, there- 
fore, well able to answer Buckingham's ques- 
tion, but he would not speak out. 

The knave knew v^ll enough that the coun- 
tess particularly wished to receive no visitors 
of any kind this day, and he felt sure there 
must be something in the backgroimd by her 
sending himself away, ostensibly with a letter 
to the Earl of Lauderdale ; but in fact, as he 
found out by its contents, for it was no new 
thing to Zedekiah to read other people s 
letters, with a request to his lordship to 
occupy her Presbyterian servant elsewhere for 
a day or two. 

8—2 
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This commission was executed, and Ze- 
dekiah had been dispatched with Buckingham 
most rehictantly to preach for the "good cause." 

Now, however, that he was in tolerable 
security once more, after the terrors of the 
day, and that he was so near the house, his 
curiosity was rekindled, and he thought this 
might be a good opportunity to discover the 
secret. Buckingham's name would serve as a 
screen for everything in those regions. 

" It won't do, my lord," he said hesitatingly. 
" The countess has guests." 

" So much the better. You know the 
house. There must be some quiet room, 
out of the way, to which you can conduct 



us." 



" If my lord duke wishes it, there is a 
tower in Ham House." 

In the meanwhile they had been rowing 
higher up the stream, so that now York 
House could only be seen faintly glimmering 
in the red torch-light. Neither of its two 
sons, as they turned to look at it once more, 
had any misgiving that for one it would be 
a long adieu, and for the other a last fare- 
well. 

For a third time the cry of the sentinel was 
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dimly heard, and the words, " Halt ! or we 
fire !" could be distinguished, whilst immedi- 
ately afterwards a loud report was heard, and 
a cannon-baU whizzed over the boat, and fell 
with a heavy splash into the water, not fetr 
fi:om it. 

The terrible nearness of the shot roused 
Manuella from her long lethargy, and the 
water which had been splashed into her face 
by the ball completely revived her. 

" Where am I !" she cried, starting to her 
feet, and looking anxiously at the shore ; but 
before she had time to collect her thoughts, 
the boat had already landed at Ham House, 
the residence of the Countess Dysart. In 
another instant she was lifted out, and caiTied 
up through an avenue of trees into a dark 
narrow stone building, the air of which struck 
damp and chill to the terrified girL Steps 
were mounted, and they entered a spacious 
apartment, the stone flooring of which echoed 
beneath their feet. 

With the exception of the fire which was 
burning brightly in the large fire-place, all 
was dark. 

" What," cried the duke, " a fire in this 
tower !" 
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He stood still with amazement, as he saw 
by the light of the fire at the further end of 
the room a table ready laid for guests. 

At this moment Zedekiah, who had re- 
mained below to reconnoitre, rushed breath- 
less into the room. He had only wished to 
be near the scene of the mystery, but now he 
found himself in its very midst. 

" My lord !" he cried, in the utmost con- 
sternation, " they are coining ; they must not 
see us !" 

" Who is coming, who may not see us T 
said the duke. 

" The great lords of England and Scotland 
— I know not whom besides." 

Herewith he thrust the duke and Ma- 
nuella into a little ante-chamber, only sepa- 
rated from the principal room by heavy cur- 
tains, which he in his haste entirely forgot to 
close. 

" If the great lords are coining," said Lord 
Francis, " then a Villiers may be there," and 
he remained proudly standing in the middle 
of the room, whUe Zedekiah disappeared into 
another hiding-place of the tower. 

It was not long before the darkness of the 
room was exchanged for a brilliant light by 
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the appearance of servants with massive sUver 
candelabra. 

The countess was the first to cross the 
threshold of the room. She immediately 
turned back, and said to the gentlemen who 
were standing on the landing, "Enter, my 
lords, in this tower we shall be safe from 
every human ear.'' 

As if to give the lie to these confident 
words, her eyes as she re-entered the room 
fell upon Lord Francis. The coimtess grew 
pale, but Lord Villiers adroitly came to her 
assistance. 

" My lady," said he, touching with his Kps 
the beautiful hand of the countess, " I knew 
of this meeting in the tower, and am here to 
be present at it." 

" Lord Francis Villiers !" said Lady Dysart, 
stiQ slightly discomposed ; but with her usual 
readiness she added with a roguish simle, as 
the gentlemen were entering the room, " and 
Mrs. Kirke V 

Now it was Lord Francis' turn to feel con- 
fused, and a cloud passed over his spmt. 
That very afternoon he had been to present 
that lady with some costly souvenir. " What !" 
she had exclaimed, " shall we not meet again 
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to-morrow T " To-morrow I" he had dreamily 
repeated. Had he a presentiment that that 
to-morrow would never dawn ? 

" Ah," continued the countess, content 
with the advantage she had gained, " I will 
not scold you about it. Come, let me present 
you to my guests, for the friends of the King 
can have no secrets from Buckingham's son !" 

The company was composed of the most 
distinguished men from various parts of 
England, as well as from the sister-isles, and 
of some few emigrants and exiles, who did not 
dare to show themselves publicly in London, 
and who had accepted the offer of the coimtess 
to meet secretly for the last time at her soli- 
tary house, before the projected universal 
raising of the royal banner. 

The coimtess presented him to one of the 
principal leaders of the movement, whom he 
was too young to remember personally, though 
he was weU acquainted with his illustrious 
name, for the Marquis of Ormond, Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, was one of the noblest and 
most self-sacrificing adherents to the royal 
cause. 

" I am happy to know you, my young 
friend," said he, grasping the hand of Lord 
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Villiers. ^^ How much you remind me of your 
noble father, whom you never knew, poor lad.'' 

" My lord," replied Francis, gravely and 
modestly, " who has not to lament some loss 
in this long and fierce rebellion, and who 
would not gladly give up his dearest for the 
King r 

" Bravely spoken," said Ormond, in a voice 
of emotion ; " that is the speech of a CavaHer." 

" And have not you, yourself, my lord, given 
us the most glorious example ? What stories 
have I not heard in my childhood of the un- 
daunted, the heroic James Butler, Duke of 
Ormond ! How he quitted his princely do- 
mains in Ireland to raise alofb the Royal 
standard in the bloody stiife, and how when 
deserted by fortune and betrayed by his own 
party, he was compelled to fly, and crossing 
the sea during a wild winter storm in a miser- 
able boat, how, by a miracle, as it were, he 
reached the coast of France. All that I have 
heard, my lord. And now you are here again, 
here, in London, just when the revolted people 
are at last returning to their sworn allegiance." 

The young lord looked with admiration 
upon the soldier-marquis, whose appearance, 
besides, was highly prepossessing, and who 
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united great vivacity with the most courtly 
manners. In the days of his enormous wealth, 
which he had sacrificed in the service of the 
King, he had never made a more imposing 
impression than now, when he had nothing 
left but his life, and the determination to give 
that up if it were necessary. 

" There is nothing very wonderful, my 
young friend," said the marquis, " in my being 
here, saving the protection of God. Yesterday 
I parted from her Majesty, Henrietta Maria, 
At the Louvre, and after an audience with 
the Cardinal Mazarin, who has promised us 
the aid of troops, I hastened to Havre and 
there took ship to England. I am well aware 
that if my presence in London were known, 
I should be in the Tower to-morrow, and the 
day after make the acquaintance of the execu- 
tioner on Tower HiQ. But to-morrow evening 
at the latest I hope to be in sight of Ireland, 
for the harvest is ripe, and the reapers must 
no longer delay." 

"And when are we to be called to the 
field ?" cried Lord Francis. 

"To-morrow, to-morrow. This rising in 
the City is a firebrand which must be held 
imtil the whole kingdom is kindled by it. 
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Allow me to present Lord Holland to you ; 
to-morrow he will proclaim war for the King 
in the southern coimties. This, my young 
fiiend, is the Earl of Peterborough, who will 
join him, and the two together will ally them- 
selves with the men of Kent. Here, also, is 
our admiral, the brave Batten, who with his 
vessel, the ' Constant Warwick,' in advance, 
will lead the fleet across the Channel to 
Calais, while its 'Constant Warwick,' the 
admiral of the rebels, will remain on dry 
land — ^an admiral without a fleet. Ha, ha, ha !" 
and the marquis laughed heartUy. " By the 
bye," he continued, becoming serious and 
turning to the lady of the house, " what makes 
Lauderdale so late ?" 

"Do not be uneasy, my lord," said the 
coimtess, playfully. " He will not fail to 
come when he has given his promise to a lady, 
but remember that his house is in the City, 
and to-day the gates are not passed quite 
so easUy, and that he will be obliged, per- 
haps, to force a way through, sword in hand. 
I am not afraid, however, for Lauderdale is 
not only a brave, but a gallant man." 

^ My lady," replied the marquis, " if you 
say so, we are satisfied, for lips more lovely or 
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more worthy of belief could not utter the 
praise of the noble earl," and he bowed with 
a significant smile to the countess, whose 
relations with the earl were no secret, and 
such were the easy manners of the society of 
the time, gave no offence to the better and 
more serious members of it. 

" You make me blush rosy red, my lord 
marquis," said the coimtess. 

" That is the coloiu* in which roses and 
women are most beautifiiL" 

" Why, marquis, you are quite gallant." 

" Ah, you are right, a rough old soldier like 
me, whom the graces flee, and fortime itself 
has left in the lurch, must expect to have his 
homage rejected by women ; but I may at 
least offer my gratitude, and be permitted to 
kiss this lovely hand, which imderstands so 
well how to lead the rough son of the moun- 
tains. Lucky fellow !" and he gallantly 
touched with his Ups the hand of the coun- 
tess. " He has already told you that to- 
morrow his Majesty, oiu* beloved King, will 
be free once more. To-morrow, my friends, 
to-morrow, Lauderdale will be on his way to 
Scotland, and Hamilton will cross the borders 
— ^and — and — ^" Here the marquis tinned 
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once more to Lord Francis. " Let me intro- 
duce you to this brave knight, one of the 
most loyal of his Majesty's subjects, who, with 
Sir Gilbert Byron, has called aU the well- 
disposed gentry of the midland coimties to 
arms. Sir Tobias Cutts, Knight^of Childerley !" 

At the mention of this name, a suppressed 
cry was heard behind the tapestry, and one 
of the curtains dividing the room was seen to 
move. 

All present looked at each other in sur- 
prise, and Lord Francis turned pale, but the 
countess re-assured them. 

*' Be under no uneasiness, my lords," said 
she, in her light jesting tone, " we are in an 
old tower, which has not received such dis- 
tinguished guests for a long while. Rats and 
x^are itfonly inhabit^ts, aiid the night 
air whistles through the holes. It is indeed 
a dreary place, but come, let us seat ourselves 
roimd the cheerful table, and make oiuBelves 
comfortable at the warm fire-side." 

The Knight of Childerley had meanwhile 
grasped the hand of the yoimg Lord Villiers, 
and shaken it in his hearty fashion. 

" God help me !" cried he, " I knew your 
father well, my lord." 
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" I am glad," replied the other, " to make 
the acquaintance of such a staunch Royalist, 
of whom I have heard such honourable men- 
tion. Childerley House has a pleasant sound 
to me. You were once very kind to my 
brother, sir knight, and offered him hospitality 
at the risk of your own life," 

" It is not worth speaking of, my lord, we 
did what we could, and what was our duty ta 
do. Your brother, my lord ? Ah ! yes, yes,^ 
he wa3 a splendid young feUow at that time, 
juBt over from HoUand, if I remember rightly, 
and he had a page with him, ah ! ah ! such an 
adventure — ^a girl in disguise from the Nether- 
lands, pretty enough, and I am not the man 
to find fault with the frolic of a Cavalier, and 
if it had stopped there, I should have thought 
no more about it, but I must tell you that on 
the May-day of the year 1645, when the duke 
rode off, this page was brought back wounded 
to my house, and it then turned out that he 
was no Manuel, but a Manuella. There she 
was, sick, wounded, alone in a foreign country, 
what could I do ? My daughter, Olivia, 
pleaded for her, and, in short, she remained 
with me for two years, my lord." 

Lord Francis grew alternately white and 
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red, for they were not more than ten paces 
from the tapestry, where every word could 
be heard. He tried to give a fresh turn to 
the conversation. 

" Those were extraordinary times, sir 
knight," said he. " I have been told that 
you yourself, in those days, had not declared 
openly for the King, and that you were bound 
by a promise to Cromwell. You are nearly 
related to that worthy man, are you not T 

Sir Tobias became crimson with indigna- 
tion, and striJdng the hilt of his sword, so that 
the point rattled against the stone floor, he 
exclaimed, with a vehemence that drew upon 
him the attention of the other guests : 

" Yes ! the promise I had given to a dying 
woman long held me back, but on that gloomy 
winter morning, when I learnt through my 
son, who has the honour to be a page in his 
Majesty's service, that he who is our King, 
^by the Grace of God,' was confined in a narrow 
stone dimgeon in the lonely island yonder, on 
that morning I went down to the grave in 
which my dead lady lies. ' Elizabeth !' I 
cried, ' the most imheard-of thing has hap- 
pened, and now it is my duty to set the King 
free, or to die for him.' Then I simimoned 
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all the yeomanry and farmers, as well as all 
who lived on my estate, and commimicated 
to them the sad intelligence, and there was 
not one that refused to follow me. As we 
marched out, there stood the mothers on the 
road, with then- cMldren in their arms, and 
the daughters and the sweethearts weeping, 
but stm greeting us with the parting words : 
' May God be with the Knight of Childerley, 
and the King !' " 

A murmur of applause greeted the simple 
narration of the knight. 

"And now," he continued, "my little 
troop is encamped yonder in the open fields 
near Kingston, awaiting my return, and your 
commands to precipitate itself upon the 
enemy." 

" The time will come soon enough," said 
the countess, joining once more in the con- 
versation ; " but let us not pass unprofitably 
these last peaceful moments together. To 
table, my lords !" and she took the arm of the 
brave knight, who had become the object of 
universal sympathy. They stepped past the 
curtains, which, as we have said, were in the 
hxury only partly drawn, and as they did so 
a violent shriek was heard, the curtain was 
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thrown back, and a young girl rushed out in 
the greatest agitation, her hair dishevelled, 
and her dress bearing evidences of a struggle. 
The gentlemen stood still in consternation. 

" Treason ! treason !" they cried, laying 
hold of their swords. 

But the girl, taking no notice of any one 
but the coimtess, threw herself at her feet, and 
buried her face in the hem of her garment. 

"You once promised me protection," she 
cried. " I come now to implore it from you 
against a profligate, to whom I should have 
fallen a victim, had not God sent you to my 
rescue !" 

Before the coimtess had sufficiently re- 
covered herself to utter a word. Sir Tobias 
exclaimed, as he stepped back a few paces : 

" God help me if that is not the girl called 
Manuella. Her appearance portends no good, 
she comes like a spectre !" 

The Duke of Buckingham now came for- 
ward, pale and somewhat disturbed, whilst 
his younger brother cast down his eyes 
ashamed. Ormond, Peterborough, Lord Hol- 
land, Admiral Batten, all knew the duke. 

" My lord !" said the Marquis of Ormond, 
in a reproachful tone. 

VOL. II. 9 
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The duke went up to him, and laying his 
trembling hand on the axm of the marquis, he 
said : " She has heard everything, she will 
betray us !" and he cast a revengeful look on 
the kneeling girl, whose unconquerable oppo- 
sition to his unhallowed passion had changed 
it into inextinguishable hatred. The countess 
was more alarmed and helpless than any one. 
She, who had hitherto played her part so 
successfully, and whilst on the most intimate 
terms with the Royalists, had taken care to 
avoid the slightest cause of suspicion to the 
other party, now saw herself in face of an 
unforeseen danger. A keen observer might 
easily have read the true character of the 
countess behind the beautiful mask. Pusil- 
lanimity in its most hateful form, and the 
intention of saving herself at any price, ap- 
peared in her face. 

It was at this juncture that the Earl of 
Lauderdale made his appeai'ance at the door, 
wrapped in a large cloak. He could not at 
a glance, of course, see what was passing. 

"It is really a miracle, almost," he ex- 
claimed, still on the threshold, " how I have 
escaped aU the balls and swords." 

He then threw off his cloak, and advanced 
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to pay his homage to the countess. In a few 
hurried words he was made acquainted with 
what had occurred. His somewhat coarse 
features assumed a stiQ harsher expression, 
whilst the long red hair, which fell grotesquely 
about his face, gave him an almost uncanny 
look. 

" There is nothing lefb but for her to be 
put to death," he said, coldly. 

" She must die !" said the Duke of Buck- 
ingham. 

Manuella, who had half-risen, sank again 
on her knees, and with folded hands and eyes 
uplifted, exclaimed in a joyful tone : 

" I thank Thee, God of my fathers, that 
Thou wilt take me to Thyself pure and stain- 
less." 

She then touched with her forehead, the 
cold stone floor. 

But now Lord Francis came forward. 

" Your ladyship, and you, my lords, must 
forgive me if I, the yoimgest of the party, 
venture to hold a different opinion. I cannot 
permit any harm to come to this maiden. 
Whoever, like myself, knows the history of 
this evening, should, if he were a man of 
honour, draw his sword for, not against her." 

9—2 
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And he cast a reproachfiil look at his brother, 
which quite embarrassed him. 

'' Who asks about justice or injustice, guilt 
or innocence, when it is a question of the life 
of the King, and the safety of his fiiends !" 
cried Lauderdale. 

" Maiden !" said Lord Francis, raising 
Manuella gently from the groilnd. "Will 
you swear to me by your Grod — ^understand 
me — by the Grod in whom the Jews believe 
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" What !" cried the whole party, " a 
Jewess!" 

And Sir Tobias, striking his sword fimously 
against the ground, exclaimed, — 

" Now I understand the feeling that warned 
me against her. Show no mercy to the 
Jewess, my lords !" 

Undaimted, Lord Francis continued : 

" Will you swear to me by the life that is 
dear to you, not to betray one word of all 
you have heard and seen here this even- 
mg { 

"I set no value on my life," said the 
Jewess, amidst her tears, " but I have a 
friend who is dearer to me than life — she is 
Ms daughter," and she pointed to the Knight 
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of Childerley, " and for Olivia's sake I am 
ready to swear." 

" I will pledge myself for her !" said Lord 
Francis. ''Your ladyship must have some 
safe place of custody in the tower, there let 
her be kept till all is over." 

" She will betray us, nevertheless," mut- 
tered the countess, making a sign to Manu- 
eUa to follow her. 

She conducted her to the other side of the 
tower, where there was a secret door in the 
wall, leading to the highest floor. Two eyes 
glared at her in the darkness, whilst a head 
was hurriedly drawn back, and a form con- 
cealed itself behind the staircase. The coun- 
tess knew that it could be no other than 
Zedekiah, but she mastered her terror and 
passed on as though she had observed nothing. 
In the presence of the certainty of treachery, 
she was once more mistress of the situation, 
and laughed triumphantly to herself at the 
means of escape suggested by her fertUe mind. 

" That is resolved upon," she thought, and 
after locking the worn-out Manuella in a 
sohtary room, she returned to her guests, 
whom she found engaged in an animated dis- 
cussion. Lauderdale had brought the news 
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that the strife was raging fdriously in the 
City, that the Presbyterians were gaining the 
day, and would unite with the men of Kent. 

" Buckingham," he cried, looking fixedly at 
the young duke, " it is time for you to leave 
London. A price is set on your head !" 

For one moment Buckingham's face tinned 
as white as the wall near which he stood. 

"As I lefb the City," continued the earl, 
"I saw by the torchlight a proclamation 
posted up at Temple Bar, offeiing one hundred 
pounds to whoever would deliver up George 
Villiers, Duke of Buckingham, dead or aUve." 

The blood of his father boUed in the young 
duke's veins ; the momentary alarm was for- 
gotten, and it was with flashing eyes that he 
exclaimed, — 

" They shall have him, dead or alive," and 
drawing his sword impetuously half out of 
the sheath with his lefb hand, he extended his 
right to Lord Holland. " My lord, I foUow 
you," he said. 

" Brother," cried Lord Francis, " you were 
on the point of committing an ignoble action, 
but now, God be thanked ! the honour of the 
Buckinghams shines once more as brightly as. 
ever. George ! I shall not leave you." 
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Herewith he warmly grasped the proffered 
hand of Lord Holland. 

And now they drank the toast of " God for 
old England and Bang Charles," as the clock 
of Westminster told out the hour of mid- 
night. 

" It is time for iis to separate, my lords !" 
cried the Marqnis of Ormond. "Each must 
now be at his post." 

" I can only wish you success, and follow 
you in thought. TeU me where you are 
likely to be twelve hours hence, that I may 
think of you." 

" I shall have reached the Welsh moun- 
tains, your ladyship," said Ormond. 

"And I shall be far on my way to the 
north," rejoined Lauderdale. 

" And I, your ladyship, shall be in sight of 
the fleet from the chalky cliffs of Kent," added 
Batten. 

" My comrades and myself," said Lord Hol- 
land, "will be amidst our troops, encamped 
on the Surrey hills." 

" Farewell ! farewell !" cried the countess, 
"and* once again, 'God for old England and 
King Charles !' " 

Then aU was still and dark in the tower. 
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The countess passed a bad night, and im- 
patiently counted hour after hour on the fol- 
lowing morning. At last it struck twelve. 
The countess looked at her watch. 

" Yes, it is twelve o'clock : now they are 
beyond pursuit, and it is time for me to think 
of my own safety. Now to Cromwell !" 

And she ordered the carriage to be in readi- 
ness to convey her to Whitehall. 
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CHAPTER VII. 



THE AUDIENCE. 



CROMWELL'S family had for the last 
two years been living in London in a 
large old house in King Street, at that time 
a very aristocratic street in the neighbour- 
hood of St. James's Park, not far from White- 
hall. The spot upon which the house stood 
is still acciu^tely known, although it has long 
since given place to new buildings. A cer- 
tain tavern called the " Blue Boar," which 
then existed, still stands close by the site, 
though it has frequently been pulled down 
and rebuilt. 

There is no doubt that CromweU often 
sighed for his quiet home in the country ; for 
in a letter from London to his elder sister, 
Elizabeth, who had remained behind, he thus* 
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writes : — " My burden is no common one, but 
I trust to a higher strength than my own. 
I hope I may ever be mindful of you, and 
that you and I may find our peace and con- 
tentment where all the saints have theirs ; 
whatever is of this world wiU be found but 
transitory." 

Near where the ministry now holds its 
meetings in Downing Street, there stood at 
that time a royal building, called the Cock- 
pit, which was connected with Whitehall. 
This building, together with the adjoining 
park and palace, was soon to be assigned as a 
residence to the victorious general, by a reso- 
lution of the grateful Commons. Even now it 
was the centre of his strategic plans, and 
situated as it was on the western borders of 
that City, so full of dangerous elements, it 
was at the same time the fortress with which 
he sheltered the Parliament. Soldiers belong- 
ing to aU regiments filled the courts of the 
spacious building. Guns were mounted, 
heavy armed cavalry stood near the ready 
saddled horses, pyramids of lances and mus- 
kets formed a sort of iron gaUery, and gloomy 
figures blackened with powder, and tired out 
by the night's work, were encamped near the 
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gateway, as the Countess Dysart's carriage 
stopped before it. 

It was no easy matter to obtain an en- 
trance, for the uproar in the city was far from 
being quelled. Fighting was still going on 
in the streets, and the insurgents only yielded 
step by step, dyeing the ground with blood as 
they retreated ; every house from which they 
were driven had to be taken like a citadel ; and 
two fresh regiments had just been sent against 
them, but their advance was accompanied with 
enormous losses. 

Fairfax was operating in concert with Crom- 
well, but upon the latter rested the whole 
weight of this eventful day, for he alone knew 
that England's freedom must fall if this day 
were lost to him. 

It was exceedingly difficult, therefore, to 
gain access to him, and it was only upon the 
countess's saying that she had communications 
of the greatest importance to make, informa- 
tion upon which depended the safety of the 
general and the army, that the officer on duty 
was induced to announce her visit to Crom- 
well. 

He soon returned, and said that Crom- 
well was awaiting her ladyship. A slight 
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smile of 8atisfax3tion passed over the face of 
the countess as she left her coax^h and followed 
her conductor across the court : through long 
dark echoing corridors, in which lights were 
burning, although it was mid-day : up winding 
staircases and through spacious rooms crowded 
with soldiers, officials, secretaries who were 
hurrying to and fro : ordnance officers coming 
or going with despatches, and knots of people 
in eager conversation. 

A shudder passed over the countess as she 
thus, with the secret she bore with her, was 
brought into the very centre of the iron^faced 
enemy. 

Her conductor, instead of taking her 
through the whole suite of rooms, led her 
partly by quiet passages, so that she could 
only see the throng as she passed the open 
doors, or over the rooms by concealed and 
covered galleries peculiar to the architecture 
of those days, which partook of the suspicious 
character of the age. There the murmurings 
of so many hundred voices ascending, resem- 
bled the surging of a vast sea. A sudden 
turn in their course led them, by means of a 
few steps worked in the wall, into a moderate- 
sized room, which had a second door besides 
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the concealed entrance, and was lighted only 
by a gloomy window with iron bars outside. 
Perfect stillness reigned in the apartment. 
It was fiimished in a heavy, though princely 
fashion. 

" Here, my lady, you will await the orders 
of the general," said the officer in a cold, 
though polite manner, and he withdrew 
through the door by which they had en- 
tered. 

The countess was alone. Suddenly the 
feeling of being a prisoner came over her ; 
she stepped up to the window which looked 
into a grated court, and over high walls 
guarded by iron spikes. " Oh, how horrible !" 
she cried, " to be a prisoner." Her eye now 
fell upon the only thing in the room which 
could help her — ^it was a mirror of Venetian 
workmanship, and as she stepped up to it, and 
saw the reflection of her terrified face, she 
exclaimed, " No, that will never do !" And 
in a moment her countenance assumed the 
most chaxming and irresistible smae. 

" We live in warlike times," she whispered 
to herself, " and everyone must make use of 
his own weapons." 

The countess now heard the sound of a 
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mans footsteps in the adjoining room; she 
sank into a chair, and casting her eyes to the 
ground awaited the opening of the door. An 
officer of high rank entered. His noble fiice 
was pale, and his rich xmiform bore traces 
of his having been in the conffict the night 
before. 

" The general is ready to receive your lady- 
ship/' he said. 

The countess threw an inquiring glance at 
the distinguished officer before her, and would 
have much liked to know who he was, but she 
dared not linger, and left the room in which 
he now remained. 

The next room was empty, but the door at 
the other end leading to the audience cham- 
ber was half-open, and the general stood not 
fer from it, looking sterner and more unap- 
proachable from the dusky light of the room. 
He said nothing, but motioned her with his 
hand to approach. 

The countess felt her knees tremble imder 
her, but she composed herself, and the thought 
of the mirror restored her to the consciousness 
of her power. She made a profound curtsey, 
and her magnificent velvet dress spread far 
axoimd her. 
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" General," she said, " we have not met 
since the evening after the battle of Naseby, 
when I became your prisoner. You then pre- 
sented me with life and freedom, and to your 
intercession do I owe the restitution of my 
mansion and property. The blood of the 
Tollemaches and the MuiTays that flows in 
my veins would revolt if a scion of that noble 
house could ever forget benefits received." 

The general extended his hand to raise the 
countess from her bending postiure, and then 
placing her in a chair, he remarried standing 
before her. He was in complete armour, as 
if in readiness to set his foot in the stirrup 
at any moment ; at his side he wore the sword 
of Marston Moor and Naseby. His hair himg 
down long and thick over his temples and 
over the broad white shirt-collar, which 
covered the upper portion of his mail-clad 
figure. His countenance was anxious, his 
brows knit, his eyes gloomy and grave. 

" Coimtess," said Cromwell, in his sonorous 
voice, " it would be sorry praise if you owed 
to me that of which you speak. It was only 
justice on our part to restore that which be- 
longed to you, and good faith on yours, by 
which you have retained it." 
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" Justice !" exclaimed the countess with a 
sigh ; "it must be a great mind who still 
beHeves in this word, and a still greater which 
strives to verify it in these days, when the 
sentence of the cannon alone commands at- 
tention." 

" It is the judgment of God," replied Crom- 
well. " When the people refuse to Hsten to 
the voice of reason and prudence, nothing 
remains but to appeal to the brazen mouth of 
the cannon, in the thunder and lightning of 
which the Lord manifests Himself, as formerly 
at Sinai !" 

Cromwell's eyes flashed as he said this. 

The countess rose, her whole face lighted 
up with an expression of seraphic rap- 
ture. 

"Oh, let me," she cried, "perceive the 
greatness of God in him whom He has sent, 
in order to prove to us how mighty He is in 
His instruments." 

She had, while she spoke, seized Cromwell's 
hand, that rough soldier's hand accustomed 
only to the iron grasp of the sword, and not 
to the soft Httle hand of the most seductive 
woman of the century. 

" What !" cried Cromwell, astonished, " an 
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illustrious lady like yourself does then some- 
times think of God V 

" Yes," replied the countess, a lovely blush 
mantling her cheek, " since the day when I 
first saw you ; it was as if my ^oul had 
seen a prophet, or a king fi-om the Old Testa- 
ment." 

Cromwell hastily withdrew his hand fi-om 
that of the countess. " I have never striven 
after anything so great," he said. " I desire 
no higher comparison than that of a trusty 
constable whose duty it is to restore peace to 
the land." 

" Yet while you speak of peace," rejoined 
the countess, " the City is defending itself with 
fire and sword against your troops. General, 
amidst the thunder of the cannon, which is 
borne to us on the wind from time to time, 
the word of a friend may not be inoppor- 
time." 

A slightly satirical expression passed over 
Cromwell's grave face. " Countess," he said, 
"whatever purpose may have brought you 
hither, I must ask you first to mark these 
words ; I trust my foes much more than my 
friends, I am far more convinced of the ill my 
foes intend me than of the good my fiiends 
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will do me. If you are wise, my lady, you 
will remember this for your own use." As he 
said this he turned to a table covered with 
papers of all sorts, and selecting a sheet he 
held it towards the light. " It is reported 
in this sheet, your ladyship," he continued, 
*^that you had company yesterday evening." 

The countess gi*ew pale as the general 
fixed his sharp eye upon her. 

" A person who pretends to belong to our 
party — our fiiend, my lady," said Cromwell, 
with cold irony, " a man who calls himself the 
steward of your ladyship, your friend also 
— you see, therefore, we must beware of our 
friends—" 

The coimtess changed colour this time from 
anger. " Wretched creature !" was the cry 
of her heaving bosom, "so he has been before 
me." She felt, however, she was lost if she 
did not summon all her composure, and with 
the innocent air of a child she said, "I only 
hope this man has told you the whole truth." 

" As he thought good to betray you, I have 
not the slightest doubt about that," answered 
Cromwell, sarcastically. " Read it yourself, 
countess, you, who have allowed me to call 
you my beautiftd friend." 
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" Call me rather your beautiful foe, general, 
and then I shall perhaps be in a position to 
serve you better," and she hastily glanced 
over the sheet. AU her composiure returned 
as she read, for beyond the persons assembled 
in Ham House, the evening before, Zedekiah 
could not give any information, from the 
simple* fact that he could not hear much in 
his hiding-place. 

" He is a faithful servant," said the countess, 
with perfect gravity, returning the paper to 
the general. " I see I may depend upon him, 
but he has only half done his work. Of what 
use can it be to you to know that such and 
such gentlemen supped with me last night ? a 
few country people," she added playfully, 
" one of whom has the honour of being con- 
nected with yourself." 

Cromwell's brow darkened. "That poor 
misguided man !" he cried, " who means so 
honoiu^bly though in a bad cause, who walks 
into the trap and will perish therein. But 
who are the enticers after all ? The great 
lords, to whom it is a matter of perfect indif- 
ference whether they gamble for a heap of 
gold or for the most sacred rights of the people, 
provided they can only gamble. Ormond, for 
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instance, who is only in his element in the 
foul waters of intrigue ; Buckingham, who is 
a profligate, and a true son of his father; 
Peterborough,, who is connected by marriage 
with the wildest of the rebels ; Lord Holland, 
who has been twice for the Parliament and 
twice for the King ; and Batten, who fired 
upon the Queen at Bridlington from the same 
ship in which he now intends to bring her 
over to her husband. They are villains who 
shall not escape the axe, if the Lord deliver 
them over into oiu: hands ; — Lauderdale — " 

" Lauderdale !" interposed the countess in 
a tone almost of contempt, " what have you 
to say of Lauderdale T 

" Nothing," answered Cromwell, " except 
that he is a red-headed clown, who would do 
well to guard his head, though not much 
would be lost with that." 

" And yet, general, may I entreat you to 
guarantee me this head under all circum- 
stances ? I know he is indiscreet and fool- 
hardy, but that red head iaterests me, and if 
you will promise to give it to me uncondi- 
tionally, I will confide to you both his and 
my secret." 

" If your secret is of no more value 
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than his head it will be a bad business 
for me." 

" You shaU decide for yourself, sir ; how 
would you like to see in twenty-four hours 
hence the King of England free, embarked 
in the fleet whose revolt you could no longer 
prevent, and with the Prince of Wales, and 
aU the emigrants assembled on the French 
coast forcing an entrance into an English 
harboiu-." 

Cromwell started. "I knew," he cried, 
" that though the King had given his word 
not to leave the castle in any manner what- 
ever till the negotiations were successfully 
concluded, his every thought was intent upon 
flight, for he is after aU a StmirL But I was 
not aware that he had found tools for that 
purpose." 

'' The Scotch Parliament has anticipated 
you, general," said the countess, who saw that 
now was her opportunity. 

" Good," said Cromwell, " let it be settled 
as you wish. Wherever and whenever this 
Scottish Earl falls into my hands, his head 
shall be spared to you. It would be a bad 
compliment to his Majesty if I hesitated a 
moment between him and Lauderdale." 
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" Well, then it is a settled thing/' said the 
countess, " I have your promise." 

" You have it." 

'' Know then, general, that in the village 
of Carrisbrooke, close under the hill on which 
the castle stands, and near the only pear tree 
there, a tin box is biuied in the ground. In 
this box are the written documents of his 
majesty's treaty with the Scots, and also the 
conditions upon which the King delivers up 
this land and people to the Scotch." 

" Faithless Stuart !" exclaimed Cromwell ; 
" how difficult you make it for those to save 
you, on whom alone your life depends." 

" Active preparations are going on for his 
deliverance. You know, sir, that the King 
inhabits the inner portion of the castle, which 
is surrounded by deep moats and high walls, 
and so well guarded at every point, and in 
such a solitary situation, that it would be im- 
possible to escape, except by treachery. You 
must picture to yourself the King s rooms. 
They are high, and of stone throughout ; a 
staircase, likewise of stone, leads to the court, 
and both the staircase and the court are 
guarded day and night by doubled sentinels 
with loaded muskets. The windows, how- 
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ever, look towards the land, thick copsewood 
grows over the moat, and the trees at the 
water s edge stretch their trusty old branches 
far upwards. Once already, about three 
weeks ago, upon a dark night, the King tried 
to escape by the window, the guards were 
intoxicated, but the windows were grated 
with iron bars. The King managed to get 
his head and neck through, but that was all, 
and it was with gi-eat difficulty that he suc- 
ceeded in drawing them back again. Another 
method was then thought of, and for the last 
few days one of his Majesty's pages has had 
in his possession some mercury water, against 
which iron is not proof. This water corrodes 
slowly, but it does corrode, and the iron is 
now eaten away !'' 

" What is the name of the page T de- 
manded Cromwell. 

" You will spare the poor boy, general ; he 
is a relation of yours, and the son of the 
Knight of Chnderley " 

" Continue, coimtess 1" said Cromwell, look- 
ing gloomily on the ground. 

" One of the iron bars has given way. The 
effect of the consuming fluid would never be 
noticed, unless minutely examined; it looks 
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like rust, but a push or a pressure will cause 
the iron to splinter like glass. At the time 
agreed upon, the Kiag will descend by means 
of the trees, for which purpose he wears a 
silken cord concealed on his person, and two 
saddled horses will be awaiting him below. 
A boat is in readiness on the Medina river, 
near Newport, and where this river empties 
itself into the sea at Cowes, a man-of-war will 
be stationed." 

'* Capital !" cried Cromwell, with a bitter 
laugh. " Who else is in the secret T 

" A barber in Newport ; he lives in St. 
James's Street, and is caUed " 

" Enough, enough ! I do not want to know 
his name. We have enough to do with the 
tempters. Leave the tempted alone. I want 
no names." 

" This barber wiU conduct his Majesty, and 
the boat will be manned by three sailors from 
the fleet, and in the castle itself three soldiers 
know of the plan." 

" Woe to you, poor misled creatures !" said 
Cromwell ; " you wiU be subject to a court- 
martial, but your blood wUl be on the head of 
the great criminal." 

He opened the door of the adjoining room. 
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and called out, " Colonel Herbert." The same 
officer who had requested the countess to step 
into Cromwell's room appeared. 

" Have a coiuier ready immediately for the 
governor of Carrisbrooke Castle," said Crom- 
well, " and one thing more, colonel," he added, 
as Herbert was about to depart. " This lady, 
the Countess Dysart, has made communica- 
tions to us of the greatest importance, but as, 
unfortunately, though much against her own 
will, a tower in her castle has been the scene 
of a treasonable nightly assembly, I command, 
as much for her ladyship as for ourselves, that 
that tower be occupied. Order a troop of 
yoiu: regiment there forthwith, and choose a 
trusty leader." 

" Captain Jtirgen Joyce, if it please you, 
general," said the colonel. 

" Good," replied Cromwell, " but let him 
start immediately ; and you. Colonel Herbert, 
await my farther orders in the ante-room." 

Frank Herbert departed, and the countess 
was once more alone with Cromwell, upon 
whom she felt with dismay that all her little 
artifices were thrown away, and that she was 
no match for his penetrating eye and force of 
character. She trembled as she thought of 
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Manuella being found in the tower and Kbe- 
rated ; she felt sure she would tell all — ^and she 
had been in such close proximity to the scene. 
How could a woman who trifled with vows 
herself, imagine that there were others who 
held them sacred ? 

She had still kept back a portion of the 
secret from Cromwell, concerning the rising of 
Holland, Buckingham, and Peterborough, but 
now fear wrested even this from her. 

Cromwell was silent, he recognised the 
seriousness of the danger, and a sigh went up 
to Him who had laid this burden on his 
shoulders, to that Master whose work he felt 
he was called upon to do. He at once decided 
upon his coiu^e, for in the presence of danger 
great men do not meditate but act. 

" Your ladyship, our interview is at an 
end," said Cromwell, as he politely opened the 
door, " but remember, that whatever may be 
said of me by mankind, I am not ungrateful. 
Au revoir, my lady !" 

The countess, though fiuious at this style 
of treatment, parted from the general with a 
smile on her face. She felt that instead of 
having Cromwell in her hands as she had 
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hoped, she was henceforth in liis. As she 
left the room, Frank Herbert entered to 
inform the general that his orders were 
executed. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

FRANK HERBERT EXPLAINS HIMSELF. 

**TTTELL!" said Cromwell, as the door 
T T closed behind the countess, " we axe 
now in possession of their secrets. What we 
have heard is not consolatory, but at any rate 
we know the extent of the danger." 

Frank Herbert cast a contemptuous look in 
the direction of the door. " Ugh !" he cried, 
in an accent of disgust, " if treachery is so 
hateful to me that I avail myself of it only 
with the greatest repugnance, what can I say 
of the traitress ?" 

" You have a true heart, Frank," said 
Cromwell, clapping him on the shoulder, 
*' and I do not like you any the less for it. I 
have been told of your scruples at Cambridge, 
when that letter from London fell into your 
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hands, the public reading of which saved my 
hfe. You knew how much was at stake, but 
yet you would not break the seal yourself. 
You considered violence more noble than 
cunning, but I tell you that violence and 
cunning are the two weapons which the 
soldier must use alternately. You have but 
lately reproached me for opening that imhappy 
man's letter to his bad wife in France, which 
was sewn up in a saddle, and you will 
reproach me again to-day. But one weapon 
is as bad as another ; what is the diSerence 
of killing with steel or poison, if after all you 
do kiQ ? Oh, Frank ! if we could only have 
remained quietly on our own hill's side with 
our flocks and herds ! With nature alone 
man is happy, for intercourse with mankind 
is demoralising, and is a picture of war ; de- 
clared war is not much worse." 

" General," replied Frank, " you must per- 
mit me to be silent on that point ; to touch 
upon it would open a wound that had better 
remain closed. But when you mention that 
wretched man who has so often deceived us 
aU, there I can follow you readily. It is a 
mystery to me, sii', that when you realise the 
danger which is perpetually springing up 
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around us, like the hydra-headed monster, 
you still hesitate to put an end to it." 

" My son," replied Cromwell, gravely, 
" mysteries belong to Grod ; but you have 
spoken 'your opinion like a brave and honest 



man." 



I 



" Not my opinion alone, but the opinion of 
the whole army, and of all, in fact, who wish 
for peace and liberty." 

" You would urge me to a decision which 
is not yet matiu^ed/' said Cromwell, " but do 
you think of the responsibility ?" 

" The responsibility, I should imagine, was 
not greater on one side than on the other. 
We are thinking of the people, and your pur- 
pose seems to be to save the King." 

*'Yes," cried Cromwell, "that ii^o^ my inten- 
tion ; the King's friends as well as his foes 
will one day be convinced that I meant 
honourably by him. I felt compassion for 
this fallen greatness. He is human like oiu-- 
selves ; it went to my heart to see the meeting 
between him and his children at Sion House, 
I was forced to turn away to hide a tear." 

" Yet that same evening the faithless man 
wrote that letter to the Queen," said Frank, 
indignantly. 
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" It was not anger but grief that took pos- 
session of me when I made the discovery, for 
I saw then that he was lost." 

" Those words of his," exclaimed Frank, 
coming more and more out of his usual re- 
serve, "were enough to make one's blood boil. 
' My hour is come at last,' he wrote, ' I 
am now the man who is wanted.' " 

" They certainly were irritating, and because 
they were so I endeavoured to stifle aU ran- 
corous feeling. You have seen, Frank, that I 
am not at aU scrupulous about names and 
words, and such like things ; but I think 
highly of our vocation, and this is God's 
cause. I have the Word of God, and I hope 
that I shall ever look to it as the rule of my 
conscience." 

*' In the meanwhile," said Frank Herbert, 
casting down his eyes, "people are getting 
piizzled about you." 

" And you, also, Frank," said CromweU, 
looking at him with his penetrating eye, 
" you, also ?" 

" General," replied Frank, looking Crom- 
well boldly in the face, " you remember the 
day when I came to you at Huntingdon, 
to enlist in your regiment. It was at the 
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commencement of the war : the King had 
just set up his standard at Nottingham Castle, 
and you were a simple cavalry captain." 

"And you were a yoimg student from 
Cambridge," said Cromwell, " the only son of 
one of the noblest houses, and you threw all 
your brilliant prospects aside to devote your- 
self to the cause of freedom, at that time so 
hopeless. I liked you from the first moment, 
and I have loved you since as my own 
son." 

"And I, general," said Frank, his fece 
glowing with that noble enthusiasm, of which 
his heart was so capable, " saw in you more 
than all words can express. The heroes 
of antiquity fell into the shade in your pre- 
Hoiice. I saw England imder yoiu* hands rise 
proudly and exclaim, ' This is a man,' You 
rose so noiselessly and imnoticed, but yet 
til ore was something about you which pro- 
(j) aimed greatness — the breath of energy, the 
M(5crct of action, just as in spring there is a 
M(;(5nt in the air which tells of the growth of 
naturo. Even under the college trees of Sid- 
n«y-Hu880x, I dreamt a beautiful dream of 
tha fame and freedom of my country, of the 
hero and the poet — Cromwell and Milton 1 
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And so I came to you, the captain of a small 
cavalry troop, in whom I saw all this rea- 
lised " 

" And has not the general fulfilled the 
promise of the captain?" said Cromwell, 
gently. " Tell me, Frank, tell me can- 
didly !" 

" Since you wish to hear my opinion, I will 
speak out. He who like myself has sacrificed 
everything in order to remain true — who has 
given up his only friend, and torn himself 
with a bleeding heart from her, who " 

Frank Herbert stopped. Cromwell's blue 
eyes looked at him with true-hearted sym- 
pathy. 

" You still think, then, my son, as much as 
ever of Hewitt and Ohvia T 

" I should never have been worthy of call- 
ing these two my own, if I could have forgot- 
ten them so soon. No, never ; their loss will 
be the grief of my whole life. You can mea- 
sure the cost of such a sacrifice to me, and 
the sternness with which I make my counter- 
demands, and you will not wonder, therefore, 
that I possess the coiu^e to speak the truth 
even to you, since you wish it* Well, sir, on 
that day, so eventful for me in Childerley 
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House, there arose a torturing doubt in my 
heart, a fearful suspicion of — 
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" Of whom C asked Cromwell, quickly. 

*' Of you, my general," replied Frank, quite 
calmly. " I saw you speaking with the King. 
You bowed yoiu- head to the hateful man. I 
saw you in the midst of his great men and 
nobles, treated on all sides with attention, 
aye, with distinction, and all at once those 
fearful words, ' Cromwelx. is Ambitious,' 
agitated my soul like some demon." 

A fiery red suffiised the general's face, and 
he shot a crushing glance at the audacious 
speaker, but he instantly recovered himself. 

** And what did you do ?" he asked. 

" I rejected the hand of the maiden, whom 
I loved, because it was the King who offered 
it to me, and then mth a bursting heart at 
the thought of the happiness I had thrust 
from me, I went out into the dark park, and 
drawing out the sword which I now wear, I 
cried, ' Thou, iron instrument ! thou last de- 
fender of virtue, and avenger of every crimi- 
nal desire ! I would have laid thee down 
amid roses, on the threshold of domestic bliss, 
but the spirit of freedom forces thee a second 
time into my hand, and I will wield thee 
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faithfully till it triumplis. If in the struggle 
thou art shivered in my hands, thy last splin- 
ters shall be drawn against the breast of the 
tyrant T " 

Cromwell had been walking imeasily up and 
down the room, but he now stood still before 
Frank. 

" You study Tacitus too much, my son. 
You should read Caesar more." 

" That is true," replied Frank, bitterly, 
'^ for, in Tacitus I read only how Caesar fell, 
not how he rose." 

Cromwell answered with perfect temper — 

" Not on that account, but because we 
employ you in the war." 

" And when will the war be at an end, 
general T said Frank, now recovering himself. 
" All the battle-fields in England will not de- 
cide it, untU the King is brought before a 
tribunal, and the people made the sovereign 
lords of their own destinies. You have the 
power !" 

"Whatever power I have taken in my 
hands," replied Cromwell, " was for the pur- 
pose of restoring peace, liberty, and justice to 
this people, a calling laid upon me by God as 
I believed. As concerns myself personally, I 
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have no desire for power or greatness of any 
sort. The sentence of the world, I know, 
will be quickly passed on me, but I thank 
God that I know where to lay the burden 
which will be laid on me. I mean the burden 
of censure, calumny, and suspicion." 

The great man said these words with such 
an expression of sincerity and grief that it 
touched Frank to the quick. 

"General," he cried, grasping the hand 
of Cromwell, "forgive me for all I have 
said?" 

"You have spoken like a brave man who 
loves the truth," rephed Cromwell thought- 
fiiUy, "and have given me a glimpse into 
your soul which furnishes me with food for 
thought, but does not shake my confidence 
in you, and here is a proof of it :" and so 
saying, he shook the hand of Frank, and 
looked him gravely but affectionately in the 
face. " You know," said he, " that a council 
of war was held yesterday. Listen to what 
was decided. I was to be sent out of Eng- 
land to meet the foe abroad, and Fairfax was 
to quell the mutiny at home, and to watch 
over the peace of the capital. But Fairfax, 
though a God-fearing and brave man, is ^" 
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and here Cromwell dropped his voice as he 
said softly, but with emphasis, " not a sure 
man." 

" Who can doubt it T said Frank. '' Fair- 
fax is a man who advances with reluctance, 
and one day he will suddenly make a halt, 
and who will guarantee us that he will not 
then make front against us ? He is no Re- 
publican I" 

'^ No !" cried Cromwell : " Fairfax, my 
brother-in-arms, is no traitor. Is a Republic 
the only form of government that permits its 
citizens to be virtuous T 

" It is the only one at least which forbids 
them to be vicious. There is no room in it 
for egotism and ambition, those fearful ene- 
mies of the general good !" 

" I fear neither egotism nor ambition with 
Fairfax," replied Cromwell, "but I mistrust 
his heart, it clings too much to old times. 
He is too much of a man of honour to betray 
the party he has chosen, only he will perhaps 
think of making use of it. Quick action 
alone can save us. You see, Frank, I have no 
secret from you ; I have succeeded in carry- 
ing my point in the council of war, that two 
of my regiments should join those of Fairfax's 
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operating corps. One will be commanded by 
Ireton, my son-in-law. Will you undertake 
the leadership of the other T 

Surprised at this extraordinary proof of 
confidence, Frank Herbert remained dumb 
for a moment. Then he cried — 

" I will, general, and you shall see that you 
have chosen no unworthy man !" 

An ordnance ofl&cer now appeared, with the 
intelligence that a mounted horseman had just 
arrived with the despatches from Wales, which 
he now handed over to his general. 

Cromwell hastily broke the seal, and his 
eyes flashed as he read. 

" The first blow is struck," said he, when 
he had perused the whole. "The Welsh 
regiments have deserted and made conmaon 
cause with the Royalists. Let orders for 
marching be issued forthwith," he added, 
turning to the ofl&cer, " and send one of my 
private secretaries here. Frank, I shall have 
to leave London sooner than I expected, but 
I shall leave with an easy mind, as you will 
remain behind." 

The secretary entered, with a white cloth 
bound round his worthy head, and a bundle of 
papers in his hand. 
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" How now, Mr. Nicholas," cried Cromwell, 
^' what has happened to you T 

" Ah ! general," replied our old fiiend from 
Duke Street, " we have fared terribly in our 
street in the city. The insurgents have 
broken the windows and staircases of my 
neighbour Abraham, the Jew's house, not 
to mention other acts of violence. I got up 
in the middle of the night to do what I 
could for the rescue of my poor friend and 
his family, and to calm the rioters, if possible ; 
and you see how they have served me, gene- 
ral. It is a wonder I have escaped with my 
life !" 

"And yet you are at your post, Mr. 
Nicholas ?" rephed Cromwell in appreciation 
of his secretary's conscientiousness. 

" And why not, sir, as long as body and 
soul keep together?" replied Mr. Nicholas, 
" and especially when I am the bearer of con- 
ditions of peace on which the rioters will 
submit. They have suffered fearfully in the 
last twelve hours, and now entreat for peace. 
The City magistrates, at the command of 
General Fairfax, have assembled at York 
House, which has been occupied by our troops 
since the first report of the rising, and there 
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his excellency has appointed the deputation 
to receive them. He sends you a copy of the 
conditions offered, of which he requests your 
opinion." 

Cromwell ran his eye over the paper, and 
then handing it over to Frank, said, " Repair 
at once to York House, colonel, and tell his 
excellency that I, for my part, see no objec- 
tion to opening negotiations on these terms^ 
and take part in my name." 

Frank Herbert took his leave. 

" Sit down," cried Cromwell to his secre- 
tary, " and take pen, ink and paper to write 
wliat I dictate. You know the cipher writing 
for Robert Hammond ?" 

** Yes, general." 

Whilst the secretary was arranging himself,. 
Cromwell walked restlessly up and down the 
room, then he stood still and dictated as 
follows ; — 

'' My dear Robin, 

^* Tidings have come to hand from a 
person of high consideration that about three 
weeks ago, on a dark night, the King made 
an experiment to escape by the window, and 
that he had a silk cord by him to let himself 
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down, but he was only able to get his head 
and neck through the bars. It seems that on 
that night the guard had been provided with 
a quantity of wine. I am assured from the 
same source that aquafortis has been obtained 
from London in order to remove the obstacle 
that frustrated this attempt, and that it will 
be renewed and carried out the next dark 
night we have." 

Cromwell paused. '^ Have you written so 
far T he asked after a while. 

" I am at your command, general," repHed 
Mr. Nicholas, laying the letter written in 
cipher before Cromwell: 

When Cromwell had read it through atten^ 
tively, he took a pen and added the following 
words : — 

" I know your burden : this will be an 
increase to it. May the Lord guide and pro- 
tect you. May the Lord bless you ! Pray 
for your loving friend and servant, 

"Oliver Cromwell." 

Cromwell then dictated the address of the 
Governor of the Isle of Wight, after which he 
said, 
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" The courier is in the court below ready 
to start for Carrisbrooke Castle : let him ride 
away with this forthwith." 

Mr. Nicholas withdrew. 

" WeU, if the sea rages against ns, the land 
at any rate is firm," said CromweU ; and he 
took up his helmet, which lay on a chair, and 
placing it on his head walked into the room 
where officers of the highest rank were ex- 
pecting their general with impatience. 
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CHAPTEE IX. 

IN WHICH WE SEE OUR FRIEND CAPTAIN 
JTJRGEN JOYCE AGAIN. 

IN the meanwliile the Countess's house on 
the Thames had been occupied by the mili- 
tary. As the troops passed down the road 
leading to the park gate, the foremost of them 
as they rode up the leafless avenue came 
upon a man who appeared to have been wait- 
ing for them. He moved towards them 
slowly, but with the firm step and air of a 
man sure of a good reception. But when he 
caught sight of the captain of the detachment 
he drew back instead of advancing. There 
were plenty of thick bushes, but spring was 
tardy in granting its sheltering foliage, so 
that it was useless to think of escape. He 
therefore did what many a greater man might 
have done, he stood still. 
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" What, the man of God ! Zedekiah Picker- 
ling I" cried the captain, recognising him 
when still at some distance. " Are you still 
alive ? I left you for dead, I thought, and 
would not have given a farthing for your 
*life !" 

Zedekiah soon perceived by the tone that 
resentment had long since passed from the 
mind of the forgiving Jiirgen. He was a 
cunning fellow, this Zedekiah, who not only 
knew the weaknesses of others but was well 
aware of his own too. 

He scented as it were every danger in the 
air, but was not afraid a moment longer than 
the danger existed. In the garb of extreme 
hiunility he advanced to meet his old anta- 
gonist. 

" The hand of God has been laid heavily 
upon me," said he, holding down his head, 
" as it is written, ' I am bowed down greatly : 
I go mourning aU the day long.' " 

" Oho !" cried the captain, " I see you have 
not forgotten yoiu: texts ; but if what you 
say is true, it is no more than you deserve, 
my good fellow." 

^^ I know it," repHed the hypocrite, in his 
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nasal twang : " I put on sackcloth also, and 
they jested upon me." 

" Upon my faith !" exclaimed the captain, 
with a hearty laugh, " the sackcloth of which 
you speak suits you admirably. It is the 
prettiest livery I have ever seen on such a 
pious man. I like the look of you to-day 
better than when I raised my hand against 
you. Then you were a lean, half-starved 
wretch, in a white neckcloth and long black 
coat. Now you wear a red coat, and have 
a roimd belly, and eyes that speak of many a 
good drop. A virtuous man must eat and 
drink. Hrmger makes beasts of us. I know 
that from my own experience ; but who has 
clothed and fed you in that sumptuous 
manner T 

Zedekiah pointed to the magnificent man- 
sion at the end of the avenue, built in 
the Elizabethan style, with its square tower 
of more ancient date, standing somewhat 
apart. 

" The Coimtess Dysart !" cried the captain, 
foUowing the direction of Zedekiah's hand. 
*' She, whose house we have orders to 
occupy T 
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"The very same," replied Zedekiah. " I 
am her steward." 

" Good heavens !" said the captain, reining 
up his horse close to the gate, whUst his 
squadron took up their position around, 
" What may not a man become ? The first 
time I saw you, you were the miller of Chil- 
derley." 

" And you, captain, were a prisoner, with a 
rope roiuid your neck." 

" Be sUent about that," cried the captain : 
" my men are recruits, who know nothing of 
the past." 

" I should have said nothing about it," 
repUed Zedekiah, "but for that text where 
the preacher says, 'In the day when the 
keepers of the house shall tremble, and the 
strong men shall bow themselves, and the 
grinders cease,' what was left for me to do 
when I was driven away by the Knight of 
Childerley ? but we have him now," he mut- 
tered revengefully. 

Fortrmately for Zedekiah, the captain had 
not heard these last words. 

" Poor and houseless," he continued, " I 
entered the service of one of the great lords 
of the synod, and when you and I met for the 
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second time in Cambridge, you were a stately 
comet." 

" And you," interposed the captain, " were 
a rascal, bearing treacherous letters on your 
person." 

" You have beaten me for that, sir," said 
Zedekiah, lowering his eyes with the inno- 
cence of a child reminded of the rod. 

" It is a wonder you are still alive. By 
heavens, you doti't deserve to be," said the 
captain, savagely. " Do you remember that 
morning, you hypocrite, when you opened 
your slanderous mouth against a girl — " 

At this moment a glorious thought flashed 
through Zedekiah's brain, and going up close 
to the captain's horse, he placed his finger on 
his lips "with a triumphant expression, and 
pointing with his right hand to the tower, he 
whispered : 

^^ Do you mean the Jewish girl T 

" Manuella ?" cried the captain. 

" She is shut up in that tower yonder, and 
I will show you the way to her, if you 
will promise to be more friendly to me in 
futiu-e." 

^^ I will promise you anything, everything," 
said Jiirgen, "only take me to her," and 
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turning to his men, lie commanded them to 
occupy the gate, and not to allow anyone to 
pass, either in or out, until he returned. 

He then followed Zedekiah with the 
greatest impatience, and the two continued 
their way along the avenue in silence, until 
the tower was reached. They mounted the 
stone steps leading to the ancient saloon, 
where the tables were still covered with the 
goblets and glasses of the night before, and 
Zedekiah opening the door at the further end 
they turned into a narrow dark passage. He 
then pointed to a door in the wall, the door of 
the room in which Manuella was. 

The poor girl, after fervently thanking the 
God of her fathers for her deHvery from shame 
and disgrace,, and passing the long weary 
hours of the night in fear and trembling at 
every fresh danger to which her helpless posi- 
tion exposed her, had sunk into a state of 
profound apathy. 

The captain felt strangely moved as he 
stood at the door. He knocked softly, and 
receiving no answer, drew back the outside 
bolt, and the door flew open. 

Manuella was leaning her head against the 
one little narrow window, and gazing upon 
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the afternoon sky, which became gradually 
bathed in gold as the mists sank lower and 
lower. 

" Manuella !" he cried, standing still at the 
door. 

The soimd of a friendly voice struck on her 
ear. Slowly she turned her head, and it was 
only by degrees that her eyes grew accustomed 
to the darkness of her cell after gazing on the 
intense brightness. But when she recognised 
the face, she sprang towards him, crying, 
'' Jurgen !" 

In her white Easter-garments, suffiised by 
the bright glow of the afternoon sim, she 
looked like an angel of light, and the rough 
soldier brushed a tear from his eye as he gazed 
at her. 

"Is it you, Jurgen ? oh, you have come to 
Hberate me !" and she threw her arms roimd 
his neck. 

The brave soldier stood there dumb ; he did 
not dare to move, he was afraid of destroying 
this moment which was to him like a dream, 
one of those dreams which visit us once, but 
never again. The tender weight of those 
dear arms, the touch of the girl whom he 
loved, but with a pure self-denying love, was 
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well-nigh too much for him ; with a choking 
voice he said, " So you knew me again, dearest 
girl." 

" Yes," said Manuella, as she stepped back,, 
and now gave him her hand, which he pressed 
to his heart. 

" I am glad of that," he answered, " for 
though my imiform may be somewhat im- 
proved, the heart that beats imder it is just 
the same, neither better nor worse." 

The brave fellow said no more in his own 
praise, but we hope that our readers have 
already recognised our old fiiend Jtirgen 
Joyce, who, since we saw him last, has been 
advanced to the rank of a captain and com- 
mander of a cavalry corps. Captain Joyce 
was, however, a modest man, a virtue more 
often found in renowned warriors, than in 
distinguished men of other professions, and 
at this moment he was thinking far more of 
ManueUa than of his own merits. Never had 
she been more sacred to this man accustomed 
to the lawlessness of war than at this moment, 
when chance had given her into his hands. 
Her unhappiness, her desolate condition, her 
trust in him, her joy at seeing him again, aU 
this moved him inexpressibly, and though he 
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was no pious man, at least with his lips, he 
sent up two or three words of thankftdness to 
the Invisible Power which had brought him 
hither. 

After satisfying himself that Manuella had 
been forcibly brought, and forcibly detained 
here, Jtirgen pushed the door open with his 
foot, and informed the liberated girl that a 
whole squadron of cavalry stood below at her 
service, and invited her to follow him. The 
tension of anguish and expectation had 
hitherto kept her up, but now her strength 
completely failed ; at the first step she took 
she tottered and fell. Jtirgen took her up in 
his arms, and carried his precious burden down 
the stairs and through the park to the en- 
trance gate. Her head had sunk on his 
breast ; her eyes were closed, and her white 
dress flowed over his scarlet coat. His men 
were amazed at seeing their captain coming 
down the avenue thus encumbered : but the 
captain was still more astonished when he 
saw his squadron siurounding a coroneted 
coach and foiu*, from the window of which 
looked out the angry face of a lady. 

It was the Countess Dysart, who, returning 
home humiliated in spirit after her visit to 
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Cromwell, found herself subjected to the fresh 
degradation of being refiised admission to 
her own mansion by the soldiers standing at 
the park gate. 

The captain, when he saw the state of the 
case, went up to the carriage, and with all 
the poHteness of his natiu^ invited the coun- 
tess to alight. 

" Allow me to assist you," he said ; " this 
is a most convenient opportunity for restoring 
this lady to her friends after the night's hos- 
pitality your ladyship has afforded her." 

And as soldiers are not to be gainsayed, 
the countess was compelled to give up her 
coach, with the arms of the Murrays and Tol- 
lemaches emblazoned on the door, to the son 
of a tailor and the daughter of a Jew. 

It was only when she came in sight of the 
house and tower of her ancestors, that she 
regained her cold-blooded composure, which, 
Tmited to her beauty, was a weapon of war. 
All was not lost, no, indeed, not so very much 
after all. 

What did she care for the King and the 
cause of the Royalists ? She did not want 
to share their uncertain fate ; she wanted to 
live, love, and enjoy herself The losing party. 
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of course, must never know the price she had 
paid for all she valued ; for the losing party 
might one day become the one in the ascend- 
ant, and a prudent woman calculates all 
chances. 

She was fortunate, therefore, in having a 
traitor with whom she to-day shared the guilt, 
whilst to-morrow she could make him alone 
responsible for it. This man who sheltered 
her from the suspicion of the Royalists since 
he was recommended to her by one of their 
chiefs, was to-day her trusty servant, and to- 
morrow might become her victim. Far from 
wishing to dismiss him now he was unmasked, 
she desired, on the contrary, to bind him to 
her more closely, and to convince him of her 
good faith and harmlessness. How dull is 
the slyness of men in comparison with the 
cunning of women, who have made it their 
business to deceive the world ! 

With her most gracious smile, the countess 
greeted her servant, who stood on the thresh- 
old of the mansion to receive his mistress on 
her return home. She praised him especially 
for his good conduct during the last eventful 
days, and added, she had never been more 
satisfied with him than now. 
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For one moment the two faithless creatures 
stood face to face, and for one moment the 
balance, as it were, wavered. The countess 
disappeared through the great hall leading to 
her apartments, and Zedekiah remained be- 
hind. Whoever had seen the satanic smile on 
the features of the former, and the joyful look 
of astonishment on the face of the latter, would 
not have doubted a moment on which side the 
balance would incline. 
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CHAPTER X. 

MANUELLA EXPLAINS HERSELF. 

THE troops now marclied through the 
park gate, and took up their quarters 
in the spacious rooms on the ground-floor 
of Ham House, whilst the coach, with 
Manuella inside, set out in the direction of 
London. Captain Joyce, after delegating the 
command to one of the subordinate officers 
during his absence, accompanied the coach 
and rode by its side. 

It was late in the afternoon when they 
passed through Whitehall gate, and every 
place was so crowded with men, horses, and 
gims, that it was only with the greatest diffi- 
culty a passage could be opened for the 
carriage. When, however, they reached the 
Strand, the throng was so great that it would 
have been foUy to proceed, for the city, after 
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a struggle of nearly forty hours, had capitu- 
lated, and the citizens, freed from their terrible 
anxiety, were pouring forth by thousands to 
lay their complaints and entreaties before the 
committee sitting at York House. The cap- 
tain, therefore, in his thoughtftd care for Ma- 
nuella, tiuned the coach into a side entrance 
of York House, leading down to the Thames. 
He thought he could find a boat at York 
Stairs, and in this manner convey Manuella 
back to the city : but as she was still in a half- 
fainting state, he could devise no other plan 
than to take her into one of the countless 
rooms of York House. This mansion, he 
knew, now belonged to the nation, and he 
saw no reason why its devoted servant, Cap- 
tain Joyce, should not claim a comer of it for 
a short time. 

When Manuella opened her eyes she found 
herself in a large and magnificent room ; her 
faithful protector had withdrawn, after lay- 
ing her on a soft velvet couch, and had taken 
up his position in the adjoining room, to guard 
her slumbers. 

Thick carpets covered the floor, and costly 
draperies hung from the windows and doors : 
whilst from the gUded decorations of the 
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vaulted ceiling smiling faces looked down, 
goddesses of spring and love, hovering on the 
evening clouds, and strewing flowers. Paint- 
ings by the great masters of Italy and the 
Netherlands, adorned the walls, and over the 
high marble mantelpiece hung side by side twa 
silver escutcheons, on which were embossed 
in gold the figures of a peacock and a lion. 
Beneath these shields was a man's portrait, 
the size of life. A spirit at once aristocratic 
and artistic breathed through the apartment, 
which seemed intended for the most refined 
enjoyments of life. 

ManueUa felt as in a dream. Was she 
again in her own sumptuous home, in the 
apartments of her childhood, and was all her 
sorrow, all her misery likewise a dream ? An 
inexpressible longing seized her, for peace, for 
home, — ^for her father I Gradually everything 
came back to her mind ; she was an outcast — 
deprived of natural protection, and though the 
daughter of a princely house, had been taught 
by experience that no one can with impunity 
set aside the Divine laws. She buried her 
face in her hands. 

" Oh, my God !" she sobbed, " restore my 
father to me once more ! Assuage the grief 
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lie feels on my account. Let the angel of 
Thy love be around hhn, imtil the work of 
my purification be accomplished." 

She tried to raise herself, and in thus mov- 
ing something rustled between the cushions 
of the sofa. It was a letter which had either 
been concealed there, or had been forgotten. 
As she took it up, her eye fell upon a 
name which threatened to destroy aU her 
restored composing. She went up to the 
window, drew the curtains back and read 
as follows : — 

** To my dear son, George ViQiers, Duke of 
Buckingham. 

'' My Dear Son, 

" I adjure thee, by the memory of thy 
father, who was torn from me by the hand 
of a murderer, in the prime of his years and 
happiness, to stop short in yoiu* career. You 
oiujht to be loyal to your King, but you must 
not on that account scoff at duties imposed on 
you by one higher even than the King — ^yoiu* 
God in Heaven ! I have heard sad accounts 
of you, grievous to a mother's heart. Instead 
of being the protector of innocence, as a true 
knight should be, you have been its perse- 
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cutor; and instead of being an example of 
every virtue to your younger brother, you 
have been his tempter. Oh, stop, and - think 
of your mother, who has but you two left to 
her in the world. I should not weep if you 
were brought home dead from the battle- 
field, but my tears flow day and night at the 
conduct which stains the escutcheon of the 
* Villiers ' and ' Manners.' You have inflicted 
many a bitter pang on my heart, but I forgive 
you, and if forgiveness were an angel that 
could protect thee, oh ! might all the evil 
thou hast done be forgiven thee, as I forgive 
thee. 

*^ With a heart full of love, 

" Your mother, 
" Catherine Manners, 
"Coimtess of Rutland, and widowed Duchess 
of Buckingham." 

Deeply moved, for the letter struck a 
chord, which vibrated powerfiilly in her own 
heart, Manuella turned slowly from the 
window, and her eyes fell upon the portrait 
over the mantelpiece. 

She knew well the splendid-looking youth, 
in his dress of a knight of the Order of the 
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Garter, and it was with that pure intellectual 
expression that she remembered him in the 
state apartments of her parents' house at 
Amsterdam. Could it be indeed the same 
who yesterday evening carried her off, in so 
revolting a manner, from the house of her 
benefector, and who last night had consented 
to her death ? 

Manuella's tears fell upon the letter she 
still held. 

" I forgive you," she murmined, gazing at 
the picture, *^ for the sake of that God who has 
delivered me from you, and of the mother who 
prays for you." 

She put the letter into her pocket. She 
knew now that she was in Buckingham's 
mansion ; but before she had time to recollect 
how she came there, she heard steps in a 
different direction to that in which the cap- 
tain had retreated, and in another minute a 
delicately-shaped, though muscular hand 
pushed aside the velvet hangings before a 
door in the wall. The bright light from the 
window fell upon his face, and ManueUa 
started up, exclaiming, as she clasped her 
hands on her breast : 

" Frank Herbert !" 
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The colonel, at the termination of the 
conference of the military authorities with 
the City delegates, had wandered through the 
spacious apartments and corridors of York 
House, and had lost his way in the labyrinth 
of wealth and art. 

He could scarcely trust his eyes as he saw 
this girl, whom he had only met twice in his 
life, but at such critical moments in both their 
lives, that her features had been stamped 
indelibly on his memory. 

His appearance brought vividly to her 
mind the terrors of the last night, the raging 
mob, the desecration of the festive house, the 
shrieks, the laughter, the I'attling of chains, 
the stamping of horses, the troops, the 
firing. 

" Oh, tell me," she said, imploringly, " what 
has become of the inhabitants of that house, 
before which the fight took place between you 
and the insurgents T 

" One of the rioters fell, and the rest took 
flight in the neighbouring streets and turn- 
ings, which we only cleared after a severe 
opposition. The inhabitants of that house 
are, as far as I know, unhurt, though the 
house may have suflfered." 
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" Thank you for this news, which makes me 
80 happy/' said Manuella, opening her large 
dark eyes, and looking at the colonel 

"But how do you come to be here, you 
strange girl T he enquired, regarding her not 
without interest. 

" Ask me not," she said, casting down her 
eyes, " I am like a leaf blown by the wind 
across your path." 

" I know," replied Frank, approaching her 
with sympathy, and taking ^her hand, " that 
you are good and imhappy. Be calm, my 
child, yom: mihappiness wins for you the 
sympathy of the unhappy." 

These words, uttered so sadly by him whom 
she loved, pierced the very heart of Manuella, 
whilst they roused her energy, and restored 
to her eyes all their magic briUiancy. 

" You imhappy ?" she cried. " You, who, 
by the God of my fathers, have not deserved 
to be so ?" 

" Does happiness always fall, then, to the 
share of those who deserve it ?" he asked, 
with a sad smile. "You are mistaken, I 
think, my dear girl." 

" No," rejoined Manuella, " I am not mis- 
taken in believing in the justice of God. 
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Amidst tears and bitter struggles have I 
learned to believe in it," she added, " and I 
will never depart from that belief." 

"Cannot happiness also be a temptation, 
my child T he asked, laying his hand upon 
her brow. " May it not be a wandering star, 
Ughting up our darkness, and alluring us from 
the right path ?" 

Herbert felt the maiden tremble beneath 
his touch. She did not dare to look at 
him. 

" Has he discovered my secret T was the 
utterance of her hiuniliated heart, and she 
turned away from him, and hid her burning 
face in her hands. But Frank Herbert con- 
tinued quietly : 

" You see now that I am right, and I speak 
from bitter experience, my dear girl, when I 
say that happiness is a snare, and he only 
may say he is a man who has withstood the 
trials of its allurements." 

" Frank Herbert," cried Manuella, " speak ! 
speak I In all that you have been saying, 
have you not been thinking of OUvia ?" 

That dear name went to his heart, and 
Frank, the strong man, stood with a bowed 
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head before Manuella, who now, quite forget- 
ful of herself, seized both his hands. 

"Olivia," she again exclaimed, "tell me 
what has become of OUvia ?" 

"You do not know all that has passed, 
then V replied Frank Herbert, struggling for 
composiure ; " if you only knew how painful 
it is for me to think of it." 

And then, led on by the charm of Man- 
uella's noble and sympathetic nature, he told 
her of the short spring-time of his love, its 
hopes, its happiness, and finally of the media- 
tion of the King 

His eyes grew dim. 

" I will speak no more of it," said he ; 
" happiness can never survive honour, but 
love survives happiness." 

Manuella had simk upon a sofa^ dimoib 
with sorrow at what she had heard ; but 
Frank gained renewed strength jfrom the re- 
collection of all he had lost. 

" No," he said, mournfully, " speak not to me 
of happiness. Look at this glorious palace, 
these magnificent rooms ; those who yesterday 
inhabited them are to-day fugitives and out- 
laws, with a price upon their heads. Times 
of vengeance they will be regarded by after 
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generations. They are calling, with iron 
gravity, on the mass of the people to wake 
from their indolence, the cause and effect 
of the long misrule, and compelling them to 
look into the depths of their own hearts. 
The Revolution is a cry of oppressed hearts 
to the Almighty. Carried along by the 
stream, every one feels that what he calls 
happiness lies on the opposite shore. Oh! 
speak not to me of the happiness of love. To 
the conquering and conquered alike, the Re- 
volution calls out the one sorrowful word, 
' Renunciation !' " 

Enraptured by the noble face, and the 
enthusiasm of his words, Manuella threw 
herself at his feet, exclaiming passionately : 

" There is a happiness, and you are worthy 
of it. Across the stream, on the opposite 
shore, stands Olivia. Follow me, and I will 
lead you to her." 

" And what, you strange child, makes you 
speak so confidently T said Frank, with a sad 
smUe. 

Manuella bowed herself stiU more to the 
ground ; her cheeks burned, and her tears 
fell, as she said in a voice audible only to 
herself, — 
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" Because I love you." 

The door of the adjoining apartment 
opened, and the captain, who thought he 
had heard voices, entered ; but upon seeing 
his colonel, he made a mUitaiy salute and 
remained on the threshold, thus giving Man- 
uella time to recover herself. 

'^ Tlie proclamation is just being read," he 
said, '* to the faithful inhabitants of London 
and Westminster." 

Frank Herbert opened the window and 
looked out. On the balcony, that could be 
distinctly seen from where he was, stood 
Fairfax, surroimded by oflScers and City dig- 
nitaries, whilst below him was a vast crowd 
of j)eople, listening in silence to the words 
addressed to them. 

Suddenly a loud hurrah ! rolled like thun- 
der down the street, coloiu^ were lowered, 
drums were beaten. A troop of cavalry 
passed through the gates of Whitehall, the 
commander in a polished helmet, and clad in 
armour from head to foot. It was Oliver 
Cromwell, who was now leaving London at 
the head of his troops. 

" Madam," said the gallant Jiirgen, " the 
crowd is now thinning, and we can pursue our 
way whenever you choose." 
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" Farewell, Frank Herbert !" said Man- 
uella. 

And Frank, as he kissed her on the fore- 
head, whispered, — 

^^ An revoir.^' 
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CHAPTER XL 



THE ENGAGEMENT. 



WE are now in the midst of that sum- 
mer of bloodshed, described by hi»- 
t^irians as the second English Civil War, and 
in the pretty county of Surrey, with its soft 
rid^e of hills and its pleasant valleys, now 
flooded with the light of a newly-born sum- 
uwrn day. 

A few large fires, tired of struggling with 
the increasing brightness of the rising sun, 
w(jre Hlowly dying out, and only an occa- 
Hional wreath of smoke could be seen 
rising from the charred heaps in the open 
fields. 

" It is confoundedly cold," said a young 
man, who had been lying by the fire, rising 
to draw his cloak closer round him. 

** But it will be a hot day, my lord," replied 
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another, who had been sitting with his feet 
almost on the embers. " God help me," said 
he, " but I do not trust this sun, it shines too 
brightly for me ; here we are encamped, how- 
ever, in the open fields, for the soldier has no 
choice." 

'^And a good soldier you have become, 
upon my faith, Sir Tobias ; it is twelve 
weeks now since the turf was your bed, and 
the sky your roof; but I wager that you 
and your little troop will not be behind 
any, though many amongst us have smelt 
powder at Marston Moor, and learnt to fight 
at Naseby." 

" Do not mention those names," said Sir 
Tobias, " they are of ill-omen ;" and he 
pushed back with the point of his sword a few 
red-hot coals that had roUed on to the scorched 
grass. "It does my heart good," he con- 
tinued, " to wield this sword at last, which 
has been so long lying under a ban ; but I 
should be a rascal if I said that aU was as I 
liked. I could not sleep last night, I was 
thinking over so many things, and I repeat 
that aU does not please me. My lord, I was 
a country gentleman before I became a sol- 
dier, and I have often noticed a worm in my 
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flower-buds ; I knew their fitte, — ^they would 
bloom for awhile, then hang their heads, and 
faU off; and just such a poisonous worm is 
eating into our enterprise." 

** Sir Tobias !" exclaimed the young lord, 
liis fine face slightly flushing. 

Sir Tobias now rose. The Cavaliers were 
stiU stretched round the expiring fires, most 
of them asleep, with the sim shining in their 
faces, while at a short distance their horses 
were tied to the palings of a large park. 

" It would ill become me," said Sir Tobias, 
" who am young in the service, though old in 
years, to find fault with the conduct of my 
superiors in command ; but I tell you that a 
worm is eating at the root of our enterprise. 
My lord," he continued, in a melancholy tone, 
very imusual with the jovial knight, " when I 
see collected here the flower of England's 
nobility and strength, and think that perhaps 
to-morrow all may be destroyed, God help 
me, but my whole heart is set upon the issue 
of the cause. My son, since his Majesty's 
frustrated flight, has lived the life of a hunted 
deer. My John ! my John I and he is not 
yet eighteen years old ! And my daugh- 
ter !" 
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The knight stopped and looked upon the 
ground. Then he continued : 

" I will not speak of myself, for what can a 
good subject wish but to serve his King? 
But the enemy has anticipated, our resolves. 
Our deeds fall prematurely to the ground, 
and our swords cleave the empty air. A 
hand is working against us, invisibly, but 
surely and deliberately, frustrating every plan 
before it even assmnes a shape. The very 
night the King was to fly the guard was 
doubled, and the moats were occupied. 
Treachery had disclosed the secret, and 
treachery has cut us off also from all means 
of assistance before we have placed our foot 
in the saddle. Treachery has beaten our 
confederates in Kent, and shut the City 
against us. What have we left? A small 
band of friends at Colchester, which is block- 
aded by Fairfax, and another small band of 
friends in the fortress of Pembroke, which 
CromweU is besieging." 

" But my good Sir Knight," said the yoimg 
lord, " Pembroke is a fortress on a rock, 
and will hold out till the Scotch come to its 
relief, and they are coming. Let me see, 
what is to-day ?" 
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" The 7th July, my lord." 

*^Well, we have certain intelligence that 
by to-morrow, the 8th July, they will have 
crossed the borders. And Colchester we are 
about to succour. Our marching orders run — 
' Colchester.' " 

" If we get there, my lord, but I see that 
treachery is weaving a net around us, and, 
God help me ! if the last thread does not 
hang from the tower of Ham House." 

"By my faith!" cried Lord Francis, "you 
don't mean to say, Sir Tobias, that the Coiui- 
tess Dysart — " 

" No, by my honour !" exclaimed Sir Tobias. 
" Of what can you be thinking ? The coun- 
tess stands far too high to be suspected, I 
should not be worthy of wearing my spurs if 
I could raise a breath of suspicion against the 
shield of the Dysarts ; but remember the 
Jewess, my lord, wickedness runs in the 
blood of that race." 

The young lord shook his head. " Do not 
believe that. Sir Knight. If you wiU pledge 
yourself for the countess, I will stake my 
honour on the Jewess. It is the least a 
ViUiers can do for her, for, by my faith, my 
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brother of Buckingham has not behaved well 
to her." 

" How so T asked the knight, who had 
regained a more cheerful tone, "because he 
had a little adventure with her ? I do not 
consider that so very great a sin. Does it 
appear to you so unknightly T 

" It was not his loving, but his repudiation 
of her," observed the chivalrous yoiuig lord 
indignantly. 

" You must forget it, my lord," answered 
the good-hearted knight, who, in spite of his 
indulgence to cavaher weaknesses, could dis- 
tinguish very nicely on points of honour. 
" After all, it is not worth speaking about. If 
it had been a Christian girl now ! But bless 
me, the trumpeter is blowing the reveille, and 
it is breakfast time." 

All was stir and movement in the Httle 
camp, in which were about a thousand Cava- 
hers with their servants, camp-followers, and 
horses. 

Through the dewy freshness of the morn- 
ing echoed the sounds of the horn and trum- 
pet, whilst voices might be heard on all sides, 
and fragments of conversation, like the fol- 
lowing — 
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" When do we start ? It will be a hot day !" 

" When we have breakfested." 

" What do the outposts report ?" 

" That the road to Kingston is clear." 

" We must be at Colchester to-night ; Lord 
Capel expects us to supper." 

" Well, I am sorry it is not the season for 
oysters." 

" Hang it, but I prefer a piece of roast-beef 
so early in the morning." 

" And wine as well, my good fellow. Here, 
bring the wine this way." 

" Here, Bumpus," said Sir Tobias, ** bring 
the hamper with the wine. I have a capital 
sort, my lord, from the vintage of Franche 
Comt6." 

" Bravo, Sir Tobias ! and you have brought 
it all this way ?" 

" It would be better in the glasses of our 
brave Cavaliers, I thought, than in the cellars 
of Cliilderley ; it is the same that his Majesty 
approved of wlien he was my guest. Here, 
Martin, serve the gentlemen." 

Nothing brought out the worthy knight's 
sociid virtues so much as a goodly array of 
bottles, and a corresponding number of com- 
rades after his own heart. 
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Our old friend, Martin Bumpus, had left 
his wife, his little child, and thriving mill, to 
follow the fortunes of his old master, and that 
he was a favourite with the whole troop of 
Cavahers can be easily imagined, for he was 
as usual fiill of resources, and provisions never 
ran short xmder his management ; either an 
ox was abstracted from a peasant's stall, or a 
few fat hens were captured as they pecked 
about the villages. 

" Hulloa !" cried the Duke of Buckingham, 
holding the sparkling wine up to the hght, 
^' at this moment we are no better than that 
hypocrite, Cromwell, who is seeking the Lord. 
You know the story. His companions sur- 
prised him one day in his closet, only he was 
not praying, gentlemen, but he was drinking. 
* Ah, ah r he said, ' those outside think we 
are seeking the Lord, but we are only 
seeking a corkscrew.' Here, Bumpus, a 
corkscrew." 

" Here's to the King," said Lord Holland. 

^' And he drank and he fought, 
Till he got what he ought, 
For the world is our own while we drink," 

sang the Duke of Buckingham. 
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\/m\ FrandH wafl silent, and gt03d with his 
Uirk to t,}ie n-st, j^azing in the directioii of Ljnr 
rIoTi, whilst the verHen he had so often heard 
and ^\\\\\f^ at Oxford and at Harboroagt w«e 
riri^nri<( in hin wirn, 

** And if I faithlewi fled— Ah ! well ! 
Ff»T^v(! what tried me sore, 
I }iad not lov'd thee, dear, so well, 
lliwl I not lov'd honour more." 

** Just look at him," remarked Sir Tobias, 
**standin<( there lost in a reverie/' 

The jovial scjuire endeavoured in vain to 
pUnlge him in a cuj) of wine ; the wild spirits 
of the party were repugnant to Lord Francis, 
when ho thought of the seriousness of the 
business that lay before them. 

*'HeroVs to the Queen Henrietta Maria !" 
cried Sir Tobias, whose cup had just been 
replenished by the faithful Biunpus, and 
meiTLly clinked the glasses as the Cavaliers 
responded to the toast. 

* * How flir is it from here to Colchester ?" 
asked Lord Francis, "and which road must 
we take T 

"- We must go through Kingston," answered 
Lord Holland, "and we shall not be there 
before nightfall." 
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"Do you think we shall find the road 
clear T 

*' Well, we are told so, and by my &ith, 
has not each of us a sword at his side ? Be 
easy, my lord, Fairfax is before Colchester, 
and Lord Capel gives him no time to stir 
from it." 

*' But you know," replied Lord Francis, 
" that Cromwell has left a brigade of his light 
dragoons there under a good commander which 
can be employed elsewhere." 

" Let us hear this commander s name," 
interposed Sir Tobias, eyeing his wine compla- 
cently. 

" Frank Herbert, sir," said Lord Francis. 

" Pshaw !" exclaimed the knight, but he 
turned pale, nevertheless, and the glass shook 
in his hand. 

Happily the breakfast was now at an end, 
and the bugle call was heard. 

*' To horse, to horse ! gentlemen," said Lord 
Holland. 

Soon the whole troop was mounted; the 
fires had long since died out, and the black 
patches on the green grass alone showed 
where the Cavaliers had been encamped. 
They rode through luxuriant forest and 
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meadow-land, the horses knee-deep sometimes, 
in clover, the dew being like a bath to them, 
whilst many a jo\Tal song kept time to their 
tramp. The smi was high in the heavena 
when they first saw the river meandering^ 
through the valley beneath. 

" The Thames !" cried Lord Holland, " and 
that is Kingston that we see between the 
trees." 

Here the troops had to defile in long linea 
through a narrow pass, with bushes and copse- 
wood on either side. 

The vanguard had already reached the 
entrance to the valley when a shot was fired 
from the copse on the right-hand side, which 
was immediately answered by another fi:om 
the left. 

" What was that T asked Lord Francis, who 
rode next to Sir Tobias. 

" A bullet," replied the latter, turning pale, 
" only the devil and Cromwell can teach such 
firing. The ball has lodged ;" and blood 
could be seen flowing from his arm. 

" You are wounded, Sir Knight," said Lord 
Francis, anxiously. 

" Nothing worth speaking of, my lord. It 
is the left ann ;" but the blood was dropping 
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on the neck of the horse, and dyeing its 
mane. 

A fearful crush now took place ; the rear- 
guard hesitated to enter the pass, and at the 
same time blocked up all means of egress for 
those in front who were endeavouring to draw 
back. 

The enemy, meanwhile, under cover of the 
bushes, were unapproachable, and fired inces- 
santly into the midst of the CavaHer troop, 
who only reached the open space in the 
greatest confusion after suffering considerable 
loss. There they were awaited by Bucking- 
ham and about a hiuidred CavaHers with the 
greatest impatience, for scarcely six hundred 
paces between them and Kingston a detach- 
ment of mounted men had been placed across 
that part of the road which led to a tolerably 
thick wood. Everywhere red coats could be 
seen shining through the green, and the 
neighing of the horses was heard as they 
scented the battle. It was a detachment of 
Cromwell's dragoons, and now there was no 
longer any doubt that the Royalists had been 
drawn into an ambuscade from which there 
was no chance of escape, for in their rear the 
light archers of the flank had descended to 
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the ravine and occupied the pass, whilst in 
front were these dragoons in battle array. 

"There is nothing for it," cried Bucking- 
ham, " ' God for Old England and King 
Charles I* " and drawing his sword, he and 
Lord Holland, with the Cavaliers closing 
around them, rode slowly towards the wood 
with the intention of cutting their way 
through the enemy. The latter had chosen 
such a position in the wood that they were 
sheltered at their back by a slight elevation, 
while they had encircled the foot and] slopes 
with lances. Upon the heights their standard 
could be seen glowing in the afternoon sun, 
towering above the glitteiing helmets. Close 
by the standard were the trumpeters, and 
next to them the commander. 

" Those are the Iron-fiices and helmets of 
Marston Moor and Naseby," remarked Lord 
Holland, as he eyed them from a distance. 

" And there is the commander," added 
Buckingham. 

'* Hush !" said Lord Francis, " do not let 
the good knight hear." 

" Why not ?" said Sir Tobias in a feeble 
voice ; " what matters it to whom I yield the 
miserable remains of this life ?" 
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His face was pale and his armour streaming 
with blood. 

" For God's sake, Sir Knight !" cried Lord 
Francis, whose heart overflowed with pity as 
he beheld his old companion-in-arms thus 
helplessly bleeding. " Remain behind ! You 
are more severely woimded than you will con- 
fess." 

" I — remain behind T said the knight, col- 
lecting himself with an eflfort. " It is true," 
he added in a fainter voice, "that a mist is 
gathering before my eyes. I have recognised, 
however, the man who is leading his troops 
against us. Ah !" he exclaimed, with a sup- 
pressed sigh of pain, " if his inglorious sword 
would but put an end to my life, Olivia could 
not then love the murderer of her father." 

The Cavaliers were met by a sharp fire as 
they entered the wood. 

" We must not give them time to re-load," 
shouted Buckingham ; " we must ride them 
down. Follow me !" 

And surrounded by the boldest of his com- 
rades, he rushed forward, his eyes flashing 
and his brown locks waving in the summer 
breeze. He was the picture of knightly 
courage and youthful vigour. In the midst 

VOL. ir. 14 
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of danger he knew no fear of death, and 
his example fired tlie whole troop of Cavaliers, 
who, careless livers as they were, jesting alike 
at religion and laws, when carried awaj as 
now by the spirit of heroism, showed that 
there was something in the nobility of blood. 
The stake for which they played was one for 
life or death ; but it was with a hand no less 
firm than at the card-table, that they qow 
shook the iron dice-box upon the field of 
battle. 

" We must ride for it," they cried ; and the 
swords clashed as the closed lines fell upon 
the enemy, defended by a double row of 
lances. 

Many a noble horse feU pierced to the 
ground, and many a brave Cavalier was forced 
to continue fighting on foot. The rebound 
was tremendous for the Roundheads, and a 
horrible hand-to-hand fight ensued. But if 
reckless daring and heroism were on the side 
of the Cavaliers, discipline, strategy, and long 
practice, were on the side of the Roundheads. 
In the midst of the doubtful struggle, the 
trumpets from the heights blew the signal to 
advance, and whereas the front lines had 
hitherto only been engaged, the troops from 
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above now set themselves in motion, whilst 
the front lines advanced ; thus the whole en- 
gagement received a fresh impetus, and from 
being the assailed, Cromwell's dragoons be- 
came the assailants. 

The trumpets blew incessantly, coining 
nearer and nearer ; and suddenly, amidst the 
war-cry of the Royalists, rose Luther's hymn, 
" A. strong fortress is our God," sung by the 
rough voices of the Puritans, who bore down 
upon the Royalists like a summer storm upon 
the ripening ears of com. The blows fell like 
hail, and many a brave Cavalier was cut down 
never to rise again. 

Good reapers were these picked troops of 
Cromwell, and they exulted in the Lord, as 
they saw their bloody harvest. At the same 
time the riflemen from the opposite flank 
came up from the ravine, and thus, between 
fire and steel, the Cavahers were lost, though 
they fought with the courage of lions. There 
was nothing left for them but flight, and in 
wild disorder they were driven right and left, 
some \ towards London, and others towards 
the river, or Kingston, hotly pursued by the 
enemy. 

The afternoon sun looked down upon a 

14—2 
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wood, the turfy soil of which was saturated 
with blood, whilst the trees were hacked and 
cut about, and luider the bushes were heaped 
dead or dying men, who had dragged them- 
selves there with their last remaining- strengtL 
The feathered tribe of the wood \^liich had 
been fiightened away by the noise of the 
battle, had now returned, and with twitter- 
ing and chirping amongst the branches, 
drowned the weak cries and groans of the 
wounded. 

The Sim sank deeper into the west, and its 
crimson glow penetrating to the most distant 
recesses of the wood, lighted up a majestic 
old oak tree, imder which lay a dead form, the 
white face turned upwards ; the forehead was 
so cut about, and the whole face and body so 
disfigured by gaping wounds, that it would 
have been difficult to recognise him who had 
been but a few hours back one of the noblest 
and handsomest youths of England. His 
horse had been kOled under him in the 
midst of the hottest fight, and he, wounded 
as he was, had dragged himself to this oak, 
and leaning his back against it had defended 
himself to the last, refusing indignantly the 
quarter offered him. 
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It was Lord Francis Villiers, who, scarcely 
twenty years of age, had fallen in the cavalry 
engagement that had taken place near Eang- 
ston-on-Thames, and upon whose breast was 
found the blue ribbon from the curls of his 
mistress. 

The sun went down, and a fiery sunset 
streamed over the smiling valley of the 
Thames. Through the tops of the trees, 
which were tinged with the glowing hues, 
could be seen the roofs of Kingston, whilst 
on a broad meadow called Kingston Common, 
the Parhamentary troops were encamped 
imder the conmiand of Frank Herbert. 
They were reposing after the victory, and 
the subsequent pursuit; here and there a 
fire had been kindled for the preparation of 
their evening meal ; and in sheltered spots 
beneath the hedges were lying the wounded 
of both sides, who had been brought 
there. 

Colonel Herbert gazed sorrowftdly upon 
the glorious evening sky, but in all the 
beauty of the peaceful scene, he could see 
only one horrible picture, the face of a dying 
ma,n, which nevertheless bore a likeness to 
beloved features — ^it was Olivia's father, the 
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Knight of Oiilderley. They had encountered 
one another during the flight. 

" It is you, whom I am seeking," the 
knight had cried, spurring on his horse to 
reach the colonel. Frank Herbert saw, how- 
ever, that he was a dying man ; blood was 
flowing from his coat of mail ; the face once 
full and firm was distorted ; and the eyes ! 
oh, they were like Olivia's, as he last saw 
them in that parting hour, fiill of sorrovr and 
reproach. 

In the midst of his own danger, he felt he 
could not defend himself against the sword of 
this man ; but the knight was never to raise 
his sword again — his horse stumbled, the 
sword dropped from his hand, and he fell 
almost lifeless at the feet of the enemy. He 
had not been brought in amongst the dead or 
wounded, and stiQ less could he have escaped; 
he had probably dragged himself, thought 
Frank Herbert, to some place on the borders 
of the wood, where the convoys which had 
been sent out could not find him. 

" Compassion will be forgiven, even in a 
soldier," he thought, after an internal struggle 
as to what he should do ; and he beckoned to 
one of his captains, who was smoking not far 
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from him, to step forward. It was our worthy- 
friend, Jlirgen Joyce. 

" Captain," said Frank Herbert, " yon 
know the Knight of Childerley, Sir Tobias 
Cutts T 

" By my faith," he answered, " I know him 
well enough ; he was a brave man, and his 
only fault was the obstinacy with which he 
clung to a losing cause. He had an open 
hand, and a well-supplied table, and Jlirgen 
Joyce is not the man to forget that." 

" Good," replied the colonel, " then I am 
not mistaken in you. This man met me 
during the skirmish to-day severely wounded. 
I have not discovered him amongst thi3se 
brought in, and he may be concealed some- 
where in the wood ; should such be the case, 
it might be possible to help him." 

'' If it is possible, colonel, it shall be done," 
said Jlirgen. 

'^ Choose whom you will to accompany 

you." 

" I require no one, for witnesses might be 
dangerous ; give me only leave of absence 
until to-morrow morning early. My brandy- 
flask and my tobacco-pouch are all that I 
want. Should he be alive, I will help him on 
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his legs, and take him to some good people, 
where he can remain safe from fear of dis- 
covery." 

Frank Herbert pressed the captain's hand, 
and the latter, as he filled his pipe afresh,, 
patiently awaited the fall of evening. 
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CHAPTER XIL 

THE CAPTAIN FULFILS HIS COLONEL's ORDERS.. 

HOW peaceful it was on the borders of 
the forest. Nature appears to take no> 
share in that which most deeply moves man- 
kind ; it recoils perhaps for a moment in 
terror, but scarcely is the noise hushed, than 
it recovers itself. The birds were sleeping 
peacefully on the branches, though the leaves 
were sprinkled with blood. The fiightened 
deer was now returning to its quiet haunts, 
and had stepped upon a tufty mound under a 
majestic oak, on the confines of the wood. 
In a ditch beneath, lay the wounded man, and 
by him sat his faithful attendant, Martin 
Bumpus. So little did the deer fear either 
of them, that he stood with stretched-out 
neck above them in the glistening moon- 
light. 
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The knight was breathing softly, as if 
asleep. 

"Would to God," murmured the faithful 
servant, "that I had not lost my foraging 
basket during that fearful slaughter, with 
the wiue, and all kinds of provisions in it/' 

He was thinking of his poor master, who, 
ID his half fainting condition, sadly needed 
something to revive him. The moon was now 
so bright, that every object stood out in 
bold rehef, and in the distance, like gold upon 
silver, the fires upon Kingston Common could 
be distinctly seen. 

Suddenly in the stillness of the night, steps 
might be heard, distant it is true, but the 
deer pricked up its ears, and in another 
instant started off to the depths of the wood. 
Sir Tobias stirred also. 

"Martin," he said, in a feeble voice to his 
servant, who was now on his feet, " promise 
not to give me over into his hands ; kill me 
rather." 

This one idea occupied his mind, hovering 
as he was between life and death, and the 
dread of falling into the hands of Colonel 
Herbert had given him strength to surmount 
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hk weakness until he had reached this hiding- 
place. 

" Depend upon me, dear master !" was 
Martin's answer, and he stepped to the oppo- 
site side of the ditch. 

From the distance, he must have been seen 
as something black in the silvery brightness, 
and indeed he had been noticed. The steps, 
which had hitherto been regular, stopped. 
Martin had distinguished the tread of a 
horse, as well as the footsteps of a human 
being, long before he caught sight of either. 

" He must be a modest man," soliloquised 
Bumpus, " who, having a horse, only walks 
beside it, and a prudent man as well," he 
added, " for only a blockhead would ride it 
under all circiunstances. A cautious man, 
too, for he is watching me as I am him. 
Now a man who is modest, prudent, and 
cautious, cannot be a bad man, so I will see 
who he is." 

As soon as Martin moved, the steps could 
be heard again, and before long a horse 
could be seen leisurely walking on to the path 
which led to the meadow, whilst behind him 
was a man enjoying his pipe, and calling out 
from time to time, " Hi, Manuella ! ho, Manu- 
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ella !" as the horse, allured by the scent of 
some herb in the grass, bent down to nibble, 
instead of proceeding. 

Martin started when he caught sight of the 
man, not that he recognised him, but because 
of the uniform he wore, which proclaimed him 
to be one of Cromwell's dragoon oiB&cers. 
Martin trembled for his master. "What 
shall I do T he thought, in the trouble of his 
heart. He was not, however, allowed time 
for reflection, for the cavahy officer, taking 
his horse by the bridle, in less than two 
minutes stood close by him. 

" Is your home in this neighbourhood T 
was his address to Martin. 

"No — ^yes," he immediately added, "pro- 
perly speaking," for he feared his first answer 
might betray him. 

"Yes — ^no, that doesn't agree! Why, I 
beHeve you are afraid of me." 

" Afraid of you !" began Martin, firing up ; 
but the recollection that all would be lost 
if the officer's anger was roused, came just in 
time. " Well, to say the truth, I am rather 
afraid of you," he said. 

The horseman laughed good-humouredly, 
and clapping Martin on the shoulder, said : 
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" You are not so stupid as you would make 
believe, and I am no blockhead either. I 
have .been pretty well all over England, and I 
am much mistaken if you were not baptized 
with water from the Cam. You speak the 
Cambridgeshire dialect." 

" As for the water, sir, with which I was 
christened, you must ask the clergyman ; but 
I speak the Cambridgeshire dialect, and he is 
a rascal who has anything to say against 

itr 

" I have nothing to say against Cambridge 
folk, for they treated me well enough ; and 
there was one hall, and one squire in particu- 
lar, I shall never forget. But you seem hungry, 
my friend, by the way you sniff at my saddle- 
pad. Here," and as he said this, he offered 
Martin his canteen of brandy, and some slices 
of meat, which the poor fellow, who had not 
broken his fast since the morning, eagerly 
accepted. 

The soldier eyed him with satisfaction. 

" Ah, I know what hunger is," he said. 
" It is just how I felt once in Cambridgeshire, 
on a cold, pitch-dark April night, and there 
were bright lights in the hall when I, 
famished and foot-sore, arrived in the court- 
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yard with my ragged army. We made a 
terrible noise, the watchman blew his horn, 
and the squire appeared at the window. Our 
only hope was to frighten everybody, for we 
were dying with hunger, and if food had 
been refused us, we must have fallen like 
dead flies. But the master of the house was 
a good man, and invited me to his table, 
though he had guests, where there was roast 
beef, and many a goodly dish, with capital 
wine to wash it down ; my companions, too, 
were well taken care of below. This is why 
I have a respect for Cambridgeshire, and shall 
ever remember ChUderley House and its hos- 
pitable master." 

" Why !" cried MartiD, as the past rose up 
before him, " if it were not for yoiu* captain's 
uniform, by my faith, I could have declared 
you were Master Jtirgen Joyce T 

" And so I am, my brave fellow," responded 
Jtirgen, in the joy of his heart, " only then I 
was a miserable vagabond, but the war — ^the 
war is a fine thing, always supposing one is 
not hung or shot. And so you recognised me 
after all this time T 

" Why, was it not I who waited upon you 
at Childerley House ? and did I not carry out 
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dishes full of food to your companions in the 
courtyard ?" 

"My old Mend, Martin Bumpus !" exclaimed 
the captain, clapping him affectionately upon 
the shoulder, as though he had found a 
brother. " It is true," he added, after the 
first ebullition of joy, "that you and your 
master belong to that godless pack of rebels 
and Royalists we have beaten to-day; but 
that is nothing to the point, Jlirgen Joyce 
feels none the less compassion for those who 
once showed him kindness." 

" May I trust you then ?" hazarded Martin. 
"My poor wounded master, you will not 
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" TeU me where to find him," interposed 
the captain, " for it is to save him that I am 



come." 



" And who but the Almighty could have 
sent you for this purpose ?" 

"What can that signify to you? The 
thing is whether you are going to trust 



me." 



" That I will, most thoroughly," repHed 
Martin. 

" Well, take me to him," said the captain. 
They then went by a short cut through the 
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meadows to the ditch, on the confines of the 
wood in which Sir Tobias lay. 

"Poor man!" said the good-natured Jlir- 
gen, " who would have thought of this three 
years ago ! Sir Tobias !" cried he, touching 
the half unconscious man, "here is some- 
thing for you to drink," and he put his 
flask to the lips of the sick man. 

" No drink will ever help me any more," 
said the knight, without opening his eyes ; 
"it is better to die than to live. Let me 
die." 

" He takes you for me," whispered Martin ; 
"and upon my faith it is a good thing he 
does." 

" It is all the same if he will only drink," 
said the captain. " Take some, my good Sir 
Knight." 

" Who is it ?" returned the knight, speak- 
ing as if in a dream. " I saw Lord Francis 
Villiers fall ; he was hacked to pieces before 
my eyes, and I could not help him." 

" It is all over with him, then," rejoined the 
captain, " and it is the soldier's fate after all ; 
but drink, my good sir, drink," and he again 
held the flask to his lips. 

" Leave me alone," said the knight, pushing 
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the flask away. " Why should I live ? The 
good and the brave have fallen, and only 
traitors are left ; I will go where my friends 
have gone before me. Poor King! poor 
King!" 

" As for your friends," said the plain-spoken 
captain, "most of them have crossed the 
stream into Huntingdonshire, where Fairfax s 
musketeers are lying in ambush for them 
behind every hedge, so you had better not 
think of following them ; and as for the King, 
he is all right in the strong castle of Carris- 
brooke; come, drink to the health of his 
Majesty, for aught I care." 

He moistened the lips of the sick man, and 
succeeded in pouring a few drops down his 
throat. 

" Now you must eat something," and Jiir- 
gen, taking some of the provisions out of his 
saddle-pad, began to spread them before the 
knight. 

Sir Tobias was somewhat restored by the 
cordial, but the first sight of Jurgen's red 
uniform did more for him than all the refresh- 
ments brought by its wearer. 

"What!" he exclaimed, suddenly sitting 
up, " a cursed red-coat ! Dash my brains out, 

VOL. II. 15 
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but give me none of your drink. Poison 
would be fax preferable. Oh, Martin! you, 
to betray yoiu* master! . Why have you 
treated me thus in my last hour ?" 

"If I had wished this to be your last 
hour," said the faithful servant, " I certainly 
should not have done it. Martin Bumpus, 
Sir Knight, is no traitor, and Sir Tobias of 
Childerley has nothing to fear from this cap- 
tain, though he does wear the red uniform, 
for it is Jtirgen Joyce." 

" The rascal !" shouted Sir Tobias passion- 
ately ; " he might have served the King, and 
he serves the rebels." 

" And much good would have come of it," 
said the captain. " Instead of one there 
would have been two wounded persons, and 
both most likely would have perished. But 
come. Sir Knight, you have nothing to fear 
from me, though you have insulted me ; Jtir- 
gen Joyce, thank God, has seen you in a 
better temper ; eat and drink, and all will be 
well with you." 

"Confound me if I touch a morsel," said 
the knight. 

" Stop, Sir Knight," interposed the captain, 
" if you do not care for your own life you are 
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bomid to preserve it, if possible, for your 
children/' 

" My children ! " retorted the knight ; 
" what right have you to remind me of them ? 
You, whose hoary-headed father has gone into 
exile because he had the coiurage to raise his 
trembling voice against the arch-enemy of my 
King? You, who serve imder a man, the 
mention of whose name in connection with 
my children, makes my blood boil ?" 

" Let that pass,'' rephed the captain ; " as 
concerns my father, God knows I am none 
the worse son for having preferred my coim- 
try to my father, though it was the hardest 
trial a man can ever go through. That hour, 
when I was being led to the gallows with 
the rope roimd my neck, was not half so 
bitter nor so long as those few minutes when 
I stood face to face with my angry father. 
It gives me a right, however, Sir Knight, to 
speak to you of your children." 

These words, in spite of Jurgen's eflforts to 
conceal his emotion, betrayed it sufficiently to 
sofben the knight a little. 

" Come, drink. Sir Tobias," the captain 
went on, " and eat a little in between. Be- 
lieve me, I'm here with no bad intention. 

15—2 
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In less than an hour the patrols firom head- 
quarters will be cominff, and 'if they find you 
hare, you know your iL-imprisoin^nt I? 

This was the very thing the knight most 
dreaded. 

" To be a prisoner in his hands !'* he ejacu- 
lated. " No, I will not let him have that tri- 
lunph, for I will defend myself to the last drop 
of my blood rather than submit to such a dis- 
grace. But what brought you here so fex 
from your quarters V 

" Call it chance, if you like. The Puritans 
would say it was the hand of God, but I am 
not come to dispute about that, but to save 
you. Allow me, Sir Tobias, to look at your 
wound." 

So saying, he stooped to free the suffering 
man from his heavy armlets. The ball had 
passed under the left arm into the breast, 
but it had evidently spared the vital parts. 
The knight was not nearly so much exhausted 
by the violent bleeding as might have been 
imagined, and the captain did his best to stop 
the effusion with lint, and to bind up the 
wound with soft linen. 

" Now you are easy, at any rate," he 
observed. 
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It was wonderful to see how with returning 
strength the love of life revived in the good 
knight. 

" And what are you going to do with me, 
now I am in your power T he asked. 

" Well, if you will admit that," replied the 
<japtain, "I shall conduct you safely to a 
house where you can lie hidden as securely as 
in your own. The inmates of it are excellent 
people, and there your wound will be dressed, 
and oiu" paths will separate. When we meet 
again, which God grant, you will still he the 
Royalist, and I yoiu: devoted enemy. Captain 
Joyce, in Oliver Cromwell's service." 

"Honest fellow!" said the knight, "what- 
ever faults you have, you are true at least," 
and he allowed himself to be lifted on the 
horse that Jtirgen Joyce had taken as his 
spoil at the battle of Naseby. 

Soon they lefb the wood far behind them, 
as well as the fires on their left, which marked 
the encampment of Frank Herbert's dragoons. 
The river could be seen shining through the 
trees, but the houses of Kingston remained 
in the shade. Presently terrace upon terrace 
could be seen shelving down to the banks of 
the river ; the park, which looked fairy-like 
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in the stillness of the moonlit night, was 
conunanded by a beautiful mansion which 
stood on the highest terrace. 

**That is Ham House, the seat of the 
Coimtess Dysart," said the captain, more to 
Martin Bumpus than to the knight, who was 
half asleep on the broad saddle of the horse ; 
the name, however, roused him. 

" If that is the countess's house, captain," 
he said, " you can spare yourself any further 
trouble about my miserable person, the coun- 
tess will not send away an old friend in dis- 
tress." 

"The Countess Dysart!" exclaimed the 
captain, "are you not afraid of treachery 
there?" 

" Where can I be safe, if not at her Jiouse ?" 
returned the knight. 

"Safe where Zedekiah Pickerling is the 
steward !" 

This intelligence made the woimded man 
turn paler even than he was before. 

"There must be some mistake," he said, 
"Zedekiah Pickerling! are you certain of 
what you say ?" 

" So siu'e am I, that I was only speaking 
with the knave at the very gate we have just 
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passed, the day after you and the other Cava- 
liers met secretly in the tower yonder." 

" What ! and he told you of that too ? I 
always thought it was the Jewess who had 
betrayed us," said Sir Tobias. 

" What injustice you do that girl. Sir 
Knight, who is so good and true. She had 
been dragged there to be a victim to vile lust. 
It was that hypocrite, Zedekiah Pickerling, 
concealed behind the tapestry, who betrayed 
you." 

" Now the riddle is solved," said the knight, 
after a pause. " You may take me where you 
will, captain." 

"To the Jewess you have so contemned, 
eh, Sir Knight ?" 

" Oh, I am quite out in all my reckonings," 
he answered, " those to whom I have been 
unkind, have come to my rescue, and those 
to whom I have been good, have sworn my 
destruction." 

" Not all. Sir Knight, not all," interposed 
Martin Bmnpus, with a choking voice, seizing 
the cold hand of his master. 

" No, not all," repeated the latter, slowly, 
" it is that which binds me to life." 

It was nearly three o'clock in the morning 
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when the little procession passed over the 
Thames Bridge, and through the gate leading 
into the City. The captain had the pass- 
word for the sentinels, and he had wrapped 
the knight in his own cloak, partly to protect 
him from the morning air, and partly to 
conceal him. After passing through noany 
narrow streets with their picturesque gable- 
ended houses, they reached Leadenhall Street, 
then one of the handsomest thoroughfares in 
London. The last place that the knight 
noticed was a rather important-looking square 
out of which they tinned into a long narrow 
street, and at the upper end of it they 
stopped before a house surroimded with 
scaffolding. 

"This house suffered terribly in the late 
uproar," said the captain, dropping the bridle 
of the horse and going up to the door, " I see 
a light above, hollo, there !" and, indeed, the 
faint glimmer of a little lamp could be seen in 
one of the upper windows. It was now 
thrown open, and a head covered with a black 
velvet cap was thrust out. 

" Good-day, friend Abraham," haUed the 
captain, " it is only three o'clock, but the 
soldier, you know, cannot regard time. I am 
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glad, though, to find you up, pray come down 
quickly, you have nothing to fear when 
Jlirgen Joyce stands at your door." 

" The Almighty is my witness that I never 
wish for a more welcome visitor," replied 
Abraham, " for who was it who brought our 
Manuella back to us in the middle of the 
night, about whom we had been so anxious T 

In another moment the street door was 
unbolted, and Abraham stepped out. 

"What can I do for you. Captain?" he 
said, returning cordially Jurgen's shake of 
the hand. 

The captain took him by the arm, and led 
him up to the knight who was almost lying 
across the horse, with his faithfiil servant 
standing beside him. 

"Here is a poor wounded man who will 
perish if you do not take pity on him," said 
the captain, throwing back the cloak which 
had hitherto enveloped the knight. 

Directly Abraham saw the livid face, he 
recognised the man who had once turned him 
and his people away from his door iq a 
fearful storm, and set the dogs upon them. 

" God of my fathers," he murmured, in a 
language unintelligible to the others, "I 
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thank Thee for putting it in my power to 
return good for eviL" 

The knight did not remember the Jew, but 
he saw at once that a son of the race he hated 
was offering his hand in welcome, and more 
broken in spirit even than in body, he 
accepted it, feeling that there must have been 
a great mistake somewhere in his life. 

'' He was an unportant personage in his 
time," whispered the captain, as Martin was 
helping the knight to dismount. 

" I know it," repHed Abraham, " and in my 
house he shall not feel that he is so no 
longer." 

" Do you remember the reception he gave 
you one terrible night ?" 

" Hush ! don't let him hear you," said 
Abraham, and he went up and offered his arm 
to the sick man to lead him into the house. 

"You do not ask me," said Sir Tobias, 
" who I am and what brings me here." 

" I see you are ill and woimded, and why 
should I add to your sufferings by my ques- 
tions r 

"He whom you are inviting into your 
home is an outlaw, and if he be foimd in your 
house it wiU be your ruin." 
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" One of our philosophers in his dying hour 
asked this blessing for his disciples, ^ May the 
fear of Grod be as strong in you as the fear of 
man/ " 

" But I am a Christian." 

*' Whatever you may be you are a man 
whom the Almighty has visited. Between 
the prosperous there may be differences, but 
the imfortunate are aU alike. Step in, Sir 
Knight, talking exhausts you." 

And Abraham led him up to the room 
where the lamp was still burning, and which 
was his study where he was accustomed to sit 
at his books, often before daybreak. 

The captain, meanwhile, had remained 
below to see after his horse. 

" He must rest a little," he said, ^' he has a 
long journey before him. Come, Martin, let 
us see if we can get a handful of com for 
him," and tying the horse outside they entered 
the house. 

The inmates were awakened by the unusual 
stir at such an early hour, and Abraham went 
to inform them of the visitor they were 
about to receive, and to prepare Manuella 
especially. 

As soon as she heard that it was Olivia'a 
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father, and that he was ill and in sorrow, she 
hastened to him. 

Whilst a room was being prepared in 
another part of the house, the knight was 
sitting in Abraham's study, his head reclin- 
ing on the back of the chair and his eyes 
closed. 

Manuella entered slowly and with a beat- 
ing heart ; she stood for a while on the thres- 
hold contemplating the featiu'es of the man, 
who recalled to her mind the brightest and 
the saddest episode of her short life. Over- 
come with the remembrance, she murmured, 
" OUvia, Ohvia." 

These words struck on the ear of the half- 
unconscious knight ; he opened his eyes, and 
beheld Manuella, now kneeling before him, 
her frame shaking with sobs as she seized his 
hand. 

" Who is it ?" asked the knight, feebly, " is 
it you, Manuella ? Would that I had perished 
on that bloody heath, rather than suffer such 
humiliation ! Child, I have never shown you 
any kindness." 

'^ But Olivia, your daughter, loved me." 

" I always felt you came between me and 
my daughter." 
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** And when you said so, I went away." 

" It was not for some time after your depar- 
ture that I discovered you were a Jewess. If 
I had known that, never should Childerley 
House have sheltered you." 

" But you granted a home to the friendless 
girl of doubtful antecedents — " 

" But never to the Jewess. In my heart I 
ahnost quarrelled with Lord Francis, who 
pledged his honour for your innocence. 
Would that I lay where he lies !" sighed Sir 
Tobias. ^*I thought it was you who had 
betrayed our party." 

" But you do not think so now ?" asked 
Manuella, looking imploringly at the knight. 

" No, as siu-ely as Lord Francis, who took 
your part, is a dead man !" 

" Is he dead ?" cried Manuella. 

" Yes," said the knight, sorrowfully, " the 
gaUant and the noble are taken from us pre- 
matiu'ely ; they are too good for this base and 
treacherous world. What has an honoiurable 
man to do in it ? To look on at the triumph 
of knaves ?" 

"It seems to me, Sir Tobias," continued 
Manuella, modestly, "there may be much for 
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* A iioxfcie'' rejieatied the knight; "hair 
iinjt w^u kiit^ipr <.>cimwelL I had a house, 
iUivi ] i.is; n i»tH.:aude iif my adherenoe to mv 
ui^hiwin^T sk^TtsarviciL I leave my children 
\\.K\^\ir^^^ said LiiaDekfiB in the woild, in whidi 

1 jiii: s?:iil] an outcast, but '' Here he 

c!las;K^i lii< hands and looking np^wanls, said : 
^' Tboiu lr.>rd. knowest that I am sad, but not 
iiiipy : ] prsT Thee liear my one wish. Pro- 
t^x"^ mv cliildivn, and let all soon be over with 
me/ 

This rough pietr drew tears £rom Manu- 
ella's eves, for it came £x»n the heart. 

" Sir Knight,^ she said, " you have done all 
in your power; you have commended your 
children to God, and you have sacrificed your 
life to your convictions. ' 

" But it has been in vain, and there is the 
sting. Blood and ruin will be the portion of 
many, but who can save the King ! A ser- 
pent has poisoned our enterprise." He sank 
back, and his fece grew ashy pale. 

''You are ill," cried M^nuella; "let me 
look to your wound" 

There was such a look of sympathy in her 
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eyes, that the knight in the midst of his suf- 
fering was sensible of its soothing influence, 
and placing his hand upon her head, he said, 

" I think you mean kindly." 

The touch of his hand seemed like the de- 
liverance from some ban. She was no longer 
afraid of coming between father and daughter, 
and this was an inexpressible comfort to 
her. 

The knight, however, declined her tenderly 
proffered services. 

" I know," said he, ^^ that the good people 
of this house will provide everything in time, 
and it is a doctor's business to examine my 
wound. But there are other wounds which 
only the gentle glance and word of sympathy 
can gradually heal Go, now, my child, I 
need repose ; it has done me good, however, 
to have spoken with you." 

He extended his hand to Manuella, who 
tenderly kissed it, and then left the room. 

Rebecca, in the meanwhile, had been busy 
in the kitchen preparing some cordial for the 
sick man, and Abraham had gone over to his 
fiiend, Mr. Edward Nicholas, to initiate him 
into the secret, for a secret it was and must 
remain, if Abraham did not wish to involve 
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both himself and guest in the greatest 
danger. 

" But," as Abraham said to his Mend whom 
he found up and engaged on his work in fitvour 
of the Jews, " it was one thing to be plotting 
with a fiigitive Royalist, and quite another to 
be sheltering a woxmded broken-hearted man» 
from a common feeling of compassion." 

Mr. Nicholas listened to the case attentively, 
and after pondering for a while, he thoroughly 
approved of Abraham's doings. 

" Certainly some xmpleasantness might arise 
from it,", he said, " if the case were known, as 
the citizens of London would gladly avail 
themselves of any pretext to engage in a 
quarrel with the Jewish settlers. Go your 
way, however, and follow the promptings of 
your heart." 

He then recommended him a skilful phy- 
sician who lived in the neighbourhood of 
London Bridge, and who might be entrusted 
safely with the secret, and thither Abraham 
accordingly directed his steps. 

The sun had risen, and was gradually filling 
the house in Duke Street with its golden 
light ; there was no one more contented in it 
than Captain Jtirgen Joyce, who having fpimd 
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an abundant supply of com for his horse, 
Manuella, re-entered the house to be greeted 
by the maiden Manuella. 

" How glad I am to see you, captain," she 
said, extending both her hands. 

The captain, whose good heart was just 
now divided between the two Manuellas, ex- 
claimed : " Ah ! you should just see her eat !" 
and he drew her to the street door, before 
which the horse stood, its head almost buried 
in com. Beside it was Martin Bumpus, look- 
ing the picture of dejection. Manuella recog- 
nised the faithful servant, and welcomed him 
kindly. 

" How is your young mistress ?" she 
asked. 

^' She is all alone," replied Martin, " in 
the large empty house. It will be a terrible 
shock to her when she hears about my 
honoured master." 

Manuella looked thoughtful. 

" That is not the worst," continued Martin, 
" she will soon be driven from her home by 
those cursed Roundheads." 

"Martin, my friend," said the captain, 
" don't swear against the Roundheads in my 
presence." 
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" Well, as you will," growled Martin ; 
**but it is abominable the way they have 
spoiled our pretty village church, and they 
will do the same with Childerley House." 

"Well, well," said the captain, "war is a 
real blessing for one thing; it humbles the 
proud and insolent, and makes men shake 
hands with each other in their sorrow and dis- 
tress, only it is rather odd that they should 
first learn the lesson amidst corpses and heaps 
of ruins. I thank God for being a soldier. 
Long live war I But hunger speaks in you, 
good Martin. Give him something to eat 
and drink, my dear yoimg lady, and you will 
soon see a different face." 

Manuella, upon this, invited them both 
into a room on the ground floor, and took 
care that a hearty breakfast was carried in to 
them, to which both the victor and the van- 
quished did ample justice. 

They had scarcely finished their repast, 
when Abraham retiuned with the news that 
the doctor would shortly be there. He then 
offered some of his choice tobacco to the cap- 
tain, who not only filled his pipe, but had no 
scruples about accepting the whole box of 
tobacco from the worthy Jew. 
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" Everythmg comes in usefiilly for a soldier," 
he observed. " To-day he has a superfluity, 
and to-morrow he may want a crust of bread. 
Take it with you, is my maxim." 

He went out to replace the bit in the 
horse's mouth; the animal had only half 
emptied the bag, and eyed wistfdlly what he 
was obliged to leave. 

*^ We will take it with us, Manuella," cried 
the captain, interpreting the horse's look, and 
tying up the bag, he threw it across the 
saddle. *^ If you would eat, you must carry 
your food. You think it is lighter to carry it 
in yoiu: stomach than on your back. Ha, ha 1 
Manuella, you are a clever beast." 

Abraham and Manuella had been standing 
in the doorway, smiling at the captain, who 
now returned to thank them once more for 
their hospitality. 

" Your kindness to this unhappy nobleman 
will not be forgotten," he said to Abraham ; 
^^you will earn the thanks of a much higher 
personage than myself." 

"Of the Most High," rejoined Abraham, 
humbly. 

''No, no! not quite so high as that," re- 
plied the captain ; " it is not for me to make 
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proiiUHeH in that quarter. I am only sp^^king 
of a man liigher in position than myself 
who will remember your kindness all his 

•* It can't be Cromwell," suggested Abraham, 
•* for he iw far away." 

** No, it is not the general." 

•* liut your colonel !" cried Manuella, seiz- 
ing JUrgen^H arm. "Oh, if it were Frank 
Herbert r 

** My dear young lady," replied the cap- 
tain quietly, " ask me no more, for you could 
make me tell you everything, but I mustn't 
do it." 

Manuella was sUent, but the smile on her 
lips was very expressive. " If it were so," she 
thought, " and Olivia owed her father's life to 
Frank Herbert, all might yet be right. Of 
course he has good reasons for secrecy, for a 
colonel in Cromwell's service runs no little 
risk in saving the life of a fugitive Royalist. 
I will be on my guard not to betray the 
secret in any way." 

The captain had now swung himself on his 
saddle, and waving his farewell amidst wreaths 
of smoke from his pipe, he soon disappeared 
h>und the comer of the street. 
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The room which had been prepared for the 
sick man lay at the top of the house, and 
looked across roofs and streets to the open 
fields beyond; sweet air blew in from the 
hills, running from north to east, a view of 
which could be obtained from the room ; and 
there was always a pleasant brightness in the 
apartment, either from the morning siui or 
its rosy reflection on the hills in the after- 
noon. 

Soon after the knight had been installed in 
this pleasant room, the doctor arrived, who, 
after examining the wound, pronoxmced him 
to be suffering far more from the subsequent 
neglect than from the wound itself*. His 
recovery, he said, would be tedious, as his 
strength was so exhausted, and all excite- 
ment must be avoided, as fever had already 
set in. 

After leaving the patient in the care of 
Rebecca, who knew so well how to carry out 
all the doctor's directions, he followed Abra- 
ham into the ante-room, where the latter 
asked him if it would be advisable to give 
the sick man the pleasure of seeing his be- 
loved daughter at his bed-side. 

" Certainly," replied the doctor, " the best 
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thing possible, thoiigh it may be days and 
weeks even before he recognises his child, as 
the fever is likely to run high." 

" Come, my child," said the worthy Jew to 
Manuel la, who was listening with a joyful 
heart, "let us go down to Martin^ I have 
already mentioned it to him," 

It was with diflSculty, however, that 
Bumpus was persuaded to leave without 
seeing his master again. 

*' He requires rest," urged Abraham, " and 
you will be doing him a great service by 
bringing his daughter up to London." 

*' Well, since it must be so, I'll go, and you 
may rely upon Miss Olivia being brought here 
in safety. I should have offered her a home 
at the mill, where she should have ruled as 
mistress, but it is all for the best. My sim- 
pie mill will be left, for it is only the lofty 
trees that the storm breaks, and I shall return 
after leaving Miss Olivia, and not stir from it, 
come what may, for one faithful being shall 
remain on that spot of earth which has seen 
the house of Childerley in all its splendoiu*." 

Travelling at that time was long and diffi- 
cult, on account of the circuitous routes which 
had' to be taken to avoid be^eged towns, and 
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to keep clear of the Roundhead troops. Eight 
days therefore elapsed before Martin reached 
London with Olivia. 

It was a bright summer afternoon when 
the travellers arrived in Duke Street. Manu- 
ella flew down the stairs, and soon the 
two friends were weeping in each others 
arms. What a change in their destinies ! 
The protected had become the protectress. 
OHvia's first inquiry was for her father, and 
Manuella led her upstairs to the Httle ante- 
room, which was pleasantly cool and shady. 
OHvia listened breathlessly for any sound 
from the inner room, and scarcely dared to go 
forwards. 

" He Uves," said Manuella, smiling, but of 
the secret misgiving of her own heart she 
said nothing. 

She opened the door softly ; the blinds 
were drawn down, so that only a subdued 
light entered, and Olivia stepped to the bed- 
side of her father ; but the sick man lay in the 
unconsciousness of fever, and did not recog- 
nise his child. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 



NEWS FROM HOME. 



THE great events of the world, mean- 
while, continued their course, impelled 
by the mind and energy of CromwelL The 
city, though subdued, was still in an unquiet 
state, and ready to listen to the words of the 
peace party in Parliament, which was nego- 
tiating afresh with the King, for it hated the 
war, and bore no love to the general. 

The hopes of the unfortunate Charles 
diminished day by day, for his enemies did 
their part better than his Mends, each of 
whose plans was frustrated, either from want 
of due consideration or from defective execu- 
tion. Only half the fleet had gone over to 
the Royalists, and a new star had now risen, 
WiQiam Blake, at whose name foreign seas 
and navies trembled, whUst he swept the 
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waters with his iron brooms clear of all emi- 
grants and traitors. 

On the mainland also, the Royalists fared 
even worse. The rising of Lord Holland and 
his party came to a miserable end in the en- 
gagement at Nonsuch Park, and the ring- 
leaders sought safety in flight. The Duke of 
Buckingham escaped, and took refuge in 
France, — ^the asylum of so many malcontents, 
who meditated revenge, and looked for aid 
from the double-minded policy of that coiui- 
try. Lord Holland himself was taken pri- 
soner, and a few weeks after, by the surrender 
of Colchester, Lord Capel also fell into the 
hands of the enemy. 

In the north also, the Scotch had been de- 
feated in two bloody battles, and a month 
later Cromwell's flag was waving over a house 
in the High Street of Edinburgh, that stood 
between Holyrood Castle and the fortress of 
Castle HlU. 

The Duke of Hamilton was a prisoner, and 
soon after, he, together with Lords Holland 
and Capel, moimted the scaffold to die the 
death of traitoi*s. Lauderdale was spared ; he 
took refiige in the mountains, and after a 
while made his escape to the Continent. 
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All this happened in a few months, but 
whilst the cannon thus thundered throughout 
England, and resounded in the moimtains of 
Wales and the highlands of Scotland, all was 
peace and quietness in the sick room, and the 
knight was kept in ignorance of what was 
passing. Profoimd exhaustion had followed 
the unconsciousness of fever. The first glim- 
mer of returning reason had &hown him his 
daughter, and that the sight filled him with 
delight was evident, though he was too feeble 
to express it. 

His improvement was very slow, and the 
doctor repeatedly impressed on all around 
him, the necessity of his having no excite- 
ment ; and as he appeared to take no interest 
in anything beyond his inmiediate circle, this 
duty was comparatively easy. All his old 
cheerfulness had gone, but there was also 
none of his former vehemence. Who would 
have recognised in the aged bent man, lean- 
ing on his stick, the once jovial squire of 
Childerley, who loved a laugh and a good 
glass of wine, and was always ready with an 
oath for what he held in esteem, and a curse 
for what he abhorred ? He was not gloomy 
nor sad, but very, very quiet. He, however, 
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testified a cordial feeling to all around, espe- 
cially to Abraham, who made a point every 
evening, on his return from his coimting- 
house, of going up to the knight's room, to 
ask after his health, and to contribute to his 
entertainment for the rest of the evening.. 
He treated his guest, as indeed all in the 
house did, as a personage of distinction, who 
honoured his house by his sojourn in it. 

One evening, however, Abraham remained, 
away, and far into the night Sir Tobias heard 
voices singing in an adjacent room. This 
had often happened before on certain days» 
and evenings, but never before had the melo- 
dies been so mournful, or touched him so- 
much. 

He remained awake long after the singing 
had ceased ; an indescribable longing took 
possession of him to go to the room whence 
the sounds had issued. He rose, it was about 
midnight, and dressing himself, walked to the 
door on his stick, and passing out on the 
landing paused before another door, through 
the chinks of which light could be seen. 
Tremulously he laid his hand on the lateh, for 
the solemn soxmds still vibrated on his ear, . 
and, whilst he was thus musiQg, the door 
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yi(4(le(l to hm pressure, and he sai^r bef«e 
Iiiiii a room decoruted in the most extra<Rdi- 
nary way liis eyes liad ever beheld. Over 
tlu^ thro^iholcl on the top of the door-post was 
faHti^iuMl a til) case, from which a sentraice in 
U!iint(^lli)>;il)lo chanicters stared him in the 
face, whilst it seemed to guard the doorway, 
nevertheless he entered ; no one was in the 
room, but it stretimed with the brightest 
light. Large wax tapers were placed on 
caiidlesticks of rare workmanship; chairs of 
wliito wood, curiously carved, stood on either 
side of the widls ; and in the middle of the 
room was a niised space covered with costly 
dniperies. Old books bound in leather lay on 
desks, juid a chest filled up the background, 
before which flowed a curtain of brocaded 
stuff. Here was the greatest profiision of 
light, and it was a fantastic illumination; 
upon the curtain was embroidered a crown of 
gold inlaid with precious stones, which 
sparkled marvellously in the red glow. 
Although an involimtary shudder ran through 
his frame the knight could not resist the 
temptation of drawing aside the curtain. 
Behind it, draped in velvet and surmounted 
by a silver shield, was a roll — ^the Roll of the 
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Law, the Holy Scriptures of the Old Testa- 
ment. 

The knight perceived at once that this was 
the oratory of the Jews, and he uncovered 
his head ; the songs which had so touched his 
heart must have been their songs of devotion ; 
he let the curtain fall and went back to his 
room. 

The next morning, OUvia told her father 
that the inmates of the house had been cele- 
brating the highest festival of the year — ^the 
Day of Atonement, when they entreated 
God's forgiveness for all their sins, believing 
that if they asked in all sincerity, they would 
be delivered from them. " They passed the 
day," she said, " in serious thought and con- 
templation, far from all contact with the 
world, in their room consecrated to devotion, 
and abstained from food of any kind from 
sunset to sunset." 

Whilst OHvia was speaking, soft singing 
could be heard close by. 

" I did not know till yesterday," remarked 
the knight, " that the walls of their oratory 
adjoined mine, and it affects me deeply to see 
that Abraham has assigned the two best rooms 
in his house, the one to a poor sick man like 
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myself, and the other to the worship of God ; 
it is a noble trait," he added, " and I heaxtily 
repent ever having been harsh to him in his 
hour of need." 

The service lasted the whole day, but when 
the first star appeared in the heavens, the 
singing assiuned an almost triumphal charac- 
ter, as if a weight had been lifted from the 
soul. A thanksgiving concluded the solemn 
service, and then the little community with- 
drew. 

The same evening Abraham came to inquire 
after his guest, serene cheerftilness depicted 
on his face. The knight confessed he had 
been irresistibly impelled the night before, to 
visit the adjoining room, and had seen the 
lights. 

"They are burnt in remembrance of our 
d^ad," said Abraham; "all the world may 
know the mysteries of oiu- religion." 

It was the first time he had made any 
allusion to Judaism before the knight, from 
consideration to his guest and his different 
creed, but to-day his heart was full, and Sir 
Tobias had begun the subject himself. 

" Not far from this place. Sir Knight," he 
said, " are the quarters where, some hxmdred 
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years ago, dwelt my fellow-believers. One of 
the streets is still named after them in this 
neighbourhood, and I could show you the 
place outside the city wall, where they buried 
their dead. In those terrible times when my 
peopljB, robbed of aU they possessed, were 
driven out of the land, hundreds of them, 
in their wild flight, because they had no money 
to pay their passage, were driven back into 
the Thames by the boatmen. But all praise 
to the Lord who thus willed it, and who now 
after four hundred years permits us once more 
to worship Him in this land." 

Every afternoon, while Sir Tobias was 
dozing in his arm-chair at the farther comer 
of the room, the two girls would sit at the 
window, working and talking in a low voice 
of past times, as young girls will talk, who, 
lovely and in the bloom of youth, have deeply 
loved and deeply suffered. Many a sorrowful 
day had cast its shadow over those pure brows, 
but it is the sweet privilege of youth and in- 
nocence to remain undimmed. 

" I cannot think," said Olivia, " what gives 
me such a feeling of repose, for my position 
is, if anything, rather worse than last year, 
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but if the Almighty will only spare my 
father's life, and allow me to hear good news 
of my brother from time to time, I shall be 
content." 

"It is," repUed Manuella, "because you 
feel you are with people who love you ; in 
times of great sorrow, nothing raises the 
bowed spirit so much as contact with good 
people. It is true that there may be more 
unsympathising than feeling people in the 
world; but I am sure that in our hour of 
need God always conducts us to true Mends, 
only let us not despair." 

" You are right, dear," said Olivia, in her 
soft voice. " How hopelessly desolate did I 
feel last autimm, though in my own home ; 
each dear place awoke in me the remembrance 
of what I had lost ; everjrthing was mute 
around me ; and my father s sad ' look as he 
gazed at me, forbade me even the consolation 
of tears." 

" Was not Dr. Hewitt at Childerley ?" 

" No," repHed Olivia, "he accompanied the 
King as one of his Majesty's chaplains, to 
Hampton Court, at the same time that my 
brother became one of the royal pages ; we 
have sacrificed aU that we possess to our un- 
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fortunate monarch. Dr. Hewitt faithfiilly 
followed his sovereign to the dungeon-door 
of Carrisbrooke Castle, and since the distur- 
bances at Childerley, he has found an asylum 
at Havering House, the seat of his Mend, 
Lord Lindsay. My brother, who was com- 
promised by the King's attempted flight, is 
wandering about in the woods, unless he has 
found a hiding-place with some loyal noble- 
man. Thus we are aU dispersed in the world, 
and I shall never see my mother's grave 
again." 

The tears slowly rolled down her cheeks as 
she said this. 

Manuella took up a Kttle book bound in 
velvet, the gilt edges of which bore traces of 
its having been much used, for in the soUtude 
of Childerley House, OKvia had learned to ap- 
preciate the genius of the poetry; it was 
Milton's Poems, and Manuella read these 
beautiful lines : — 



" Thy care is fix'd, and zealonsly attends 
To fill thy odorous lamp with deeds of light, 
And hope that reaps not shama Therefore be sure 
Thou, when the Bridegroom with his f eastful friends 
Passes to bliss at the mid-hour of night, 
Hast gained thy entrance, virgin wisp and pure." 

VOL. n. 17 
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Olivia looked round in terror at her £itlier, 
but he was still sleeping. 

*' You understood the poet sooner than I 
did," she said with a sad smile. 

** Life/' replied Manuella, " has led me 
early to seek comfort from philosophers 
and poets, besides teaching me to look for a 
prop in myself, which is sought in vain 
elsewhere." 

" And have you heard nothing fix)m your 
home all this long while T asked OUvia. 

" No," said Manuella, " and I have almost 
resigned myself to the idea that I am forgot- 
ten by those who will ever remain dear to me. 
My heart long rebelled at this, and I burned 
with impatience to justify myself to them ; 
but now I have ceased struggling against my 
lot, and am therefore calmer. The feeling of 
happiness, which makes work an absolute 
enjoyment, and the hope which crowns it 
with success, are independent of ourselves, 
but they vdll not always faU us." 

" But it is impossible they could have for- 
gotten you !" 

" I think so myself sometimes, for I judge 
them by my own feelings. We may be angry 
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with, and even cast off those we love, but we 
can never forget them !" 

" No, never,'' said Olivia, with a deep 
sigh. 

" Oh, my fiiend !" cried Manuella, " I can- 
not call you poor, for you have been, and ever 
will be loved by Am, and love, our best gift, 
is even here on earth imperishable." 

Thus the days and weeks flew by, and once 
more upon a cold gloomy afternoon in au- 
tumn, the girls were seated in their favourite 
place by the window, and the knight, enve- 
loped in wraps, was dozing in his arm-chair. 
He slept longer and more profoundly than he 
used to do, and when he was awake, took less 
interest, if possible, than ever in anything 
beyond his own narrow circle. 

This apathy would have made Bumpus, 
who knew his master well, more suspicious 
than all his former violence, but he was now 
at his little mill at ChUderley, and the rest 
were deceived, and took this increase of sleep 
and quietness for a sign of recovery instead of 
being a dangerous symptom. 

The knight, in fact, kept all his grief pent 
up within himself, as something too sacred to 
be exposed to view, but this repression, so 

17—2 
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foreign to his open disposition, reacted on his 
bodily strength. Though all news of the 
outer world was kept from him, he knew 
everjrthing intuitively, his active mind never 
relaxing its hold of the one subject nearest 
his heart. This continued inward struggle 
was the price paid for those heavy slimibers, in 
one of which many a man at last carries his 
secret with him to the opposite shore. 

The girls had just taken up their work, 
when a gentle knock was heard at the door, 
and in another instant Abraham entered 
softly ; it was an unusual hour for him, he 
being generally at this time in his counting- 
house, but his venerable head and face, so 
expressive of wisdom and goodness, was 
always a pleasant sight. 

ManueUa went up to him, 

" My daughter," he said, laying his hand 
upon her head, " you have waited long and 
patiently, but the Lord, praised be His name, 
has heard and fdlfilled thy wish. Come down, 
there is news from home." 
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CHAPTEK XIV. 



THE PLAYMATES. 



WHEN Manuella entered the sitting- 
room upon Abraham's arm, the 
candles were lighted, and a good fire was 
burning m the stove. Near the fire-place 
stood a young man in the simple dress of the 
citizen of that time. His dress showed signs 
of recent travel, and his hair was dishevelled. 
He was pale with excitement when Manuella 
entered. Directly her eyes fell on him she 
exclaimed : " Samuel ! Samuel ben Israel !" 
and she would have hastened up to him, but 
her emotion was too great. She stood still, 
and covered her face with her hands. He 
was the friend of her childhood, and how 
Httle altered since she last saw him. It 
was the same face, not handsome, but tho- 
roughly good, with eyes expressive of single- 
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ness of heart, and a mouth, which though it 
could not smile gracefully, was incapable of 
uttering a false or unjust word. 

It did ManueUa's heart good to see how 
Uttle he was changed, for it seemed as if 
nothing lay between then and now ; and 
when she had recovered from her first emotion, 
she hastened to welcome him with aU the 
tenderness of a sister. 

" Welcome, after so many years," she said, 
extending both hands, and she felt Samuel's 
cold tHn hand, grasping her own. 

He scarcely ventured to raise his eyes. 
Was this lovely creature the same Manuella 
d'Acosta who left Amsterdam when almost a 
child ? He had never ceased to think of her 
for the three or four years of her absence ; but 
the image that had never left him for a mo- 
ment, was that of the girl he had known, 
not of this beautiful being, who, with the 
richest development of figure, and invested 
with every feminine charm, almost awed 
him. With the same lack of self-possession 
in his words as in his deportment, he ex- 
claimed : 

"Manuella! May I still call you Manu- 
eUa r 
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For an answer, Manuella drew nearer to 
him, and pressed her pure lips upon his brow. 
Abraham, who had stood discreetly aside, 
now stepped forward to welcome the yoimg 
man once more. 

"We are heartily glad," he said, "to 
welcome the son of the celebrated Eabbi 
Manasseh ben Israel, and I hope you will 
consider my house as your home while you 
:are in London." 

Samuel thanked the worthy Jew modestly, 
and said he would gladly accept his hospi- 
tahty, but that his home must be in the 
neighbourhood of the. gentlemen with whom 
he had come. He then told them that he 
had travelled from Amsterdam w^th, and was 
acting as interpreter to, the ambassadors sent 
to London by the states-general, and that 
these gentlemen were commissioned to treat 
with the Parliament in the name of the states- 
general, for the life and safety of King 
Charles, and the . conditions they were to 
offer were highly advantageous. He added 
that their journey was full of difficulties, 
all the English sea-poi-ts being closed, and 
admission scarcely to be obtained even with 
<5redentials. 
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" Ah, we are coming upon extraordinary 
days," said Abraham, "and the expectation 
of something very painAil weighs upon all 
minds. But what can we do, save put our 
tnist in the God of our feithers V 

He then left the young people alone, and 
Manuella's first eager inquiry was for home. 

** Samuel," she said, drawing him down on 
the bench beside her, " I thought they had 
all forgotten me, but I felt you would never 
forget me." 

** You were right as regarded myself," 
n^plied Samuel, " but wrong in respect to the 
othere. Can a father ever forget his own 
rliild, oven if she has caused him sorrow T 
ManuoUa's eyes were dimmed with tears. 
** Have you ever spoken to him about me ?" 
hIio asked. 

** No, he would have declined entering on 
tlu^ subject. Your name has never passed 
his li|)8 since the days when he mourned for 
you/* 

" \ le believes me to be guilty, then ?" said 
Maniu^lla, dejectedly. 

** What ain I say, Manuella ? Appearances 
wcM'o against you, and the proud man was 
bowed to the very earth when the report 
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spread through Amsterdam that the noble 
Jos^ d'Acosta's daughter, on the eve of her 
marriage with the great and wealthy Miguel 
de Eivas Altas, had eloped with an English 
Cavalier, the Duke of Buckingham !" 

Samuel paused, as if stung by the recollec- 
tion of those days. 

"Think of the disgrace," he continued, 
" and there was no one to defend you !" 

"No one," faltered ManueUa, "not even 
you T 

" Not even myself," said Samuel. 

His shyness was graduaQy giving place to 
a cahn decision of manner, that made him 
qmte a different person. 

"Manuella," he said, gently, "you and I 
have been Mends from oiu* earliest years. I 
knew you well, and felt you were incapable of 
anything dishonourable ; but still the world's 
verdict had been justly pronoimced agauist 
you, for that can only judge by appearances, 
and so I was compelled to be silent." 

"You have only repeated what my own 
conscience has told me," replied Manuella, 
" and I thank you for it. I have not been 
mistaken in you. You could not defend me> 
but you would not judge me." 
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Manuella Was too noble-minded to be 
offended at the truth, and indeed it seemed 
less bitter when spoken by Samuel, than when 
pronounced by her own heart. 

" I admit," she added, " that the step I took 
was indiscreet, and I now see that there were 
other means of withdrawing from a hateftil 
engagement ; but is it not rather hard that, 
because in the thoughtlessness of my youth I 
listened to fear rather than prudence, I 
should be banished for ever from my parents' 
home, and be condemned unheard? What 
can I do to justify myself?" 

''Yoiu- words and deeds must justify 

you." 

" It does not appear so," said Manuella. 
" I wrote to yoiu- father, and he never 
answered me." 

Samuel now rose, his plain countenance 
radiant with joy. 

*' But he has answered you," he cried, " and 
I am the bearer of a letter from him ;" and 
he drew from his pocket a letter, which he 
handed to the happy Manuella. 

" All is well now," she said, " but how is 
it that you have so lately received my letter. 
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when it was sent long ago by some Jews 
returning to Amsterdam ?" 

" The death of my brother intervened." 

*' What, is Joseph dead?" exclaimed Manuella. 

" Yes, Joseph, my father's darling son, and 
in a strange country, too, whither he had 
gone on my father's business. Directly we 
received the intelligence of his illness, we 
hastened to him, but it was a three days' 
journey, and we only arrived in time for him 
to receive my father's blessing, and to die in 
his arms. After burying him in a foreign 
land, we turned our steps homewards, and on 
our arrival found your letter awaiting us. It 
was like a ray of light in the darkness, and it 
seemed to rouse my father from his heavy 
grief, and to restore him to activity, and my- 
self to life. ' Trials sent by the Almighty,' 
my father said, ' should open our hearts to 
others in distress, for if the unhappy do not 
understand each other, who can ?' And he 
sat down and wrote this letter to you, and I 
begged him to let me be the bearer ; but as I 
could not come to England without special pro- 
tection, I obtained this post of interpreter, 
and here I am, Manuella !" 

Manuella now opened the good Eabbi's 
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letter with something of her old restlessness 
and painful anxiety, but as she read, she grew 
calm, and when she had finished it, she 
said — 

" Your father is right, the unhappy under- 
stand one another." 

The room looked bright and cheerful that 
evening, when the family, with the addition 
of the guest, and Leon del Blanco and his 
wife, assembled for supper. 

An hour or so later Mr. Edward Nicholas 
made his appearance, for he had been informed 
of SamueFs arrival, and came to greet the 
son of the Eabbi, whom he so highly 
esteemed. 

" Although I can neither prognosticate nor 
wish success to the embassy to which you are 
attached, you yourself are none the less 
welcome," he said. 

Samuel, who had imbibed the views of the 
Continent in regard to England, was not 
pleasantly impressed by this remark, although 
he appreciated the kindness shown to him 
personally. 

^'I am gratified to find that my father is 
held in such esteem," he remarked, softly to 
Manuella. "I begin to beheve that this 
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country will be a field for him ; he has long 
had his eye on England as the only place in 
Europe in which no Jew has hitherto been 
allowed to dwell, and has corresponded with 
several learned men in the country ; he 
thought, however, the time had not come." 

" But it will come," repUed Manuella, " did 
I not repeat Cromwell's words to you ?" 

" The people who returned to Amsterdam, 
released from captivity by Cromwell, related 
it all to us. But is he not the man who has 
designs on the King's life ?" 

" That I cannot say, but I believe that in 
all he does the presence of God is with 
him. We should none of us have been in 
this house had it not been for Cromwell's 
protection." 

During the conversation of these two, Mr. 
Nicholas had retired with Abraham to his 
little study, and was infonrdng the latter, in 
confidence, of the warm debate that had been 
going on that day iq Parhament. 

" The House is still sitting," he said, " and 
the discussion is on the most important 
matters. I only hope it may lead to good 
results, if only for yoiu: sake." 

" The City is certainly taking advantage of 
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the general's absence to oppress me more and 
more every day by the imposition of fresh 
taxes, and I much fear they are meditating 
something worse than demanding my 
money." 

This apprehension had long disturbed 
Abraham's mind, yet he had kept it to 
himself that he might not terrify his family 
unnecessarily. 

"I believe," continued he, "that the 
sojourn of the sick fugitive Koyalist in my 
house is no longer a secret. How was it 
possible long to conceal such a thing ?" 

" How does that concern the City T retorted 
the secretary, firing up. " For my own part, 
although you have often asked me, I have 
refused to make the acquaintance of this 
Cavalier, this enemy to his country ; but the 
City, which is no better than he is, has no 
right to interfere." 

" A pretext is soon found," repKed Abra- 
ham, thoughtfully. 

" That remains to be seen," remarked Mr. 
Nicholas, "much may happen before then." 

Manuella, on the departure of Samuel for 
the night, hastened up to her friend's room, 
where they sat together for a long time, the 
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former relating faithfiilly the joyftd events of 
the day. 

" You see, Olivia," she said, " we must 
never relinquish hope; there are still good 
people in the world." 
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CHAPTEB XV 



THE TWTT VKai THE BIBLK. 

"% pBu XICHOLAS was a jxecke and ponc- 
-*xL tnal man; wbaSD^ therefbfe, oti the 
§jiioming eriaiiDg. lie <fid noc appear at his 
iKcal bxir. and whea he at hst entened with 
a hnmed step. Abfafaam and all knew that 
sonvpthfng p&rticiilar must haTe happened. 
They thans^res weze not in the happiest 
BKiod^ for Ahiahani had heen compelled to 
tdl them that their safety was again endan- 
gered. Their own distress was almost for- 
gotten, however, when they saw Mr. Nicholas's 
state of hireathless excitement. 

With his hat on his head, his stick in his 
Imd, his &oe crimson, he gasped out before 
Be had £uify got into the room, ** They are 
eomingr 
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" Well," cried Abraham, " is that anything 
so very bad V 

" Just let me get my breath," replied the 
secretary : but he scarcely allowed himself a 
moment's time, for while Sarah del Blanco 
was taking his hat and stick from him, he 
said again, " I teU you they are coming, and 
before daybreak you will hear the beating of 
the drums. The army is in full march upon 
London." 

This intelligence produced a great sensation, 
for the advance of the army upon London 
signified a crisis of events, and was the very 
step so long feared by the Parliament, which 
had endeavoured to avert it by forbidding 
the troops to approach the metropolis within 
a certain niunber of miles. 

They were coming, however, and it was 
clear not with the best intentions towards 
the existing state of aflfe,irs. 

" God grant that their arrival may lead to 
good," said Abraham, to which Rebecca reve- 
rently answered, "Amen," though her heart 
was oppressed, for she could not long forget 
that another storm was brewing over her 
house. 

VOL. n. 18 
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" Do you think all this will bring good to 
us, Mr. Nicholas ?" she asked, anxiously. 

" My good madam," he replied, " you can- 
not claim justice for little things in a country 
in which injustice prevails in great matters. 
The army comes to knock at the gates of 
Parliament in the name of God, and to 
demand severe judgment. Beyond that they 
wiU do nothing." The rigid statutes of the 
Pentateuch animated these words of the 
Independent. " As long as the great offender 
Kves, who is causing all this bloodshed in 
England, so long will the eye of God, which 
condenms the shedding of blood, look down 
in anger upon us. Give me your Bible, 
Abraham." 

Impressed with the solemnity of his man- 
ner, Abraham rose, and brought the sacred 
volmne from his study. Mr. Nicholas opened 
it at the Fifth Book of Moses, and after find- 
ing the thirty-third verse of the fifty-third 
chapter, read it aloud in a slow and distinct 
manner. 

" The land cannot be cleansed of the blood 
that is shed therein but by the blood of him 
that shed it." 

When he ceased a dead silence ensued, 
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which no one ventured to break. At last 
Abraham asked Mr. Nicholas how it was 
that all this had happened since the previous 
evening. 

"When I left you last night," answered 
the secretary, " the House was still sitting, 
and no one would have imagined that treach- 
erjr at last would conquer. It was a severe 
struggle, and it was not till eight o'clock in 
the morning that the House divided. It was 
on a question concerning England's safety, 
and the life and death of England's best men. 
The Presbyterian party in Parliament had 
made common cause with the City, and both 
had entered into a league with the Royalists 
to bring back the King. This accomplished, 
the Koyalists would then have set their foot 
on the neck of their confederates, and the 
cause of liberty in England would have been 
crushed for ever. Foiu:-and-twenty hours 
more, and the prisoner . of Caiisbrooke would 
have remounted the throne of his fathers, 
stained as it is by every crime." 

A shudder seemed to pass through Mr. 
Nicholas's frame as he said these words, and 
his audience were profoundly affected. 

" These negotiations," continued Mr. Nicho- 
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las, " with the prisoner of the country, had 
been carried on behind the army's back. They 
had set hiin free, and conducted him to New- 
port, which is close by the sea, and possesses 
every convenience for flight. And there they 
basely bartered England's liberty, whilst 
Cromwell was wrestling with the Scotch on 
the other side of the Tweed ; and Ireland, 
incited by the crafty Ormond, was blazing up 
afresh. They had chosen their time well, but 
they made bad use of it. Charles Stuart, 
meanwhile, was carrying on his double part, 
assiuing one of his deluded noblemen in a 
letter that he might make himself easy, that 
this new negotiation was as little seriously 
meant as all the others, and that his views 
remained the same ; whilst to the Viceroy in 
Ireland, he wrote, — 

" ' Listen to my consort's commands, not to 
mine. What I am doing here is only for ap- 
pearance' sake.' 

" These letters fell into oiu: hands, but they 
did not open the eyes of our opponents, who 
were wilfuUy bUnd. Towards eight o'clock, 
when the House divided, there was no longer 
any doubt as to the result. The question was 
put thus, — 
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" ^ Did the Commons then assembled in the 
House consider the conditions accorded at 
Newport sufficient to warrant them to bring 
the King back to London, and to reinstate 
him in his govenunent V 

" The coimting-out began as the bell of 
St. Stephen's struck eight hoiirs, but the 
hand of God was visible. CromweU had left 
behind him two men to watch over the fate 
of England in behalf of the army, and to 
jdeld up their own lives rather than surren- 
der their country. Scarcely had the coimt- 
ing-out commenced when three officers arrived 
from the head-quarters at Windsor, and 
stepped into one of the conference chambers 
of the House, where before long they were 
joined by some of the leaders of our party, 
who had been informed of their arrival. The 
interview was short and the decision prompt. 
As I was the only one of Cromwell's private 
secretaries in London, I drew up the protocol. 
I kept the secret as long as it was one, but it 
has now ceased to be so. 

" I wrote down on a list the names of those 
members of Parliament who had remained 
faithfiil to their coimtry's cause, and of those 
who either from cowardice or treachery had 
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deserted it. When our work was completed 
the division was likewise finished in the Halls 
of Westminster. One of our friends entered 
with a dejected look. 

" ' We have lost by nine-and-thirty votes/ 
he said, gloomily. ' A deputation from Par- 
liament is preparing to bear to the man who 
will destroy us, the resolution of Parliament.' 

" Then Cromwell's colonel, Frank Herbert, 
rose." 

At the mention of this name, a deep blush 
dyed Manuella's cheek. 

" He is the general's right hand," continued 
Mr. Nicholas, " and the picture of vigour and 
manly beauty ; with an eye full of fire and 
melancholy, and the brow of a thinker." 

Involimtarily Manuella glanced at the in- 
significant figure of Samuel, who was standing 
modestly in a comer of the room. 

" Just then the clock of St. Stephen's 
struck nine. 

" * Nine o'clock !' cried Colonel Herbert. 
' Be easy, gentlemen, the deputation will not 
find the man in the Isle of Wight, to whom 
they are sent. At this hour,' and his voice 
grew low and hoUow, ' a soHtary vessel is 
crossing from Yarmouth to Hurst Castle, 
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under the convoy of a battalion of our mus- 
keteers, whilst on the opposite shore it is 
awaited by one of our cavalry regiments. On 
board this ship Charles Stuart will be con- 
veyed to a prison, from which death alone 
can release him !' " 

There was a breathless silence in the room, 
but in the street a continual noise of steps 
hurrying to and fro, might be heard, which 
seemed to increase. 

^^ The news has spread," said Mr. Nicholas, 
looking out of the window, " and at this late 
hour the good people are setting out to make 
inquiries, and to sift the matter to the bot- 
tom ; but whilst they are discussing the pros 
and cons, the event has happened. The in- 
telligence will be received by some with con- 
sternation, and by others with indignation, 
but all will be confounded. After a time, 
however, they will compose themselves, and 
order will be restored, for that is the way of 
the world, which must be dragged by the 
hair, as it were, before it will take one step 
forward." 

The worthy secretary was becoming quite 
agitated by the increasing confusion and noise 
in the streets. 
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** Let US go upstairs^ my fiiend," he said at 
last to Abraham, " from your dormer-window 
an extensive view can be obtained over 
London, towards the west." 

Abraham, who had preserved his usual 
cahnness throughout, hghted a taper, and in- 
vited Mr. Nicholas to follow him. 

Manuella begged to be one of the party, 
and Samuel accompanied her as a matter of 
course. 

They moimted the stairs, and were soon 
standing before the oval window, and, as 
Abraham threw it open, the cold night air 
blew in. Before them in the distance lay the 
dark city, with countless golden points which 
flickered iq the damp air, street Hghts or illu- 
minated windows. To their left, the course 
of the river was marked by a row of coloured 
stars ; far below them the lanterns on the 
masts of the ships which were rocking to and 
fro on the agitated waters. To the right was 
the City wall, and beyond that perfect dark- 
ness ; but, in the opposite direction, far in the 
distance, where the clouds seemed to be weigh- 
ing heavUy on the earth, the glow of a fire could 
be descried, and on stiQ closer observation two 
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flames could be seen blazing up not far from 
-eacli other. 

" Thank God !" cried Mr. Nicholas, " now 
I am easy. Those are their watch fires ; they 
are already encamped on Hounslow Heath, 
and all is going on well. To-day they have 
marched from Windsor, and to-morrow they 
will be at Westminster. It is the vanguard. 
By one fire is encamped the cavahy regiment 
of Colonel Rich, and by the other the infantry 
regiment of Colonel Pride. To-morrow morn- 
ing, at the very earhest, they will moimt 
guard in the halls and courts of the Houses 
of Parliament. They are good watchmen of 
liberty, these men, begotten of England's 
noblest blood, and England's rights are safe 
in their hands," he said, pointing to the fires 
which were burning steadily. 

" The whole march," continued Mr. Nicho- 
las, " has been executed irrespective of 
Fairfax, who must either foUow or resign, for 
lukewarm adherents will now be driven to a 
decision. Cromwell even will be surprised 
when he hears of this ; his truest friends have 
done that for him which he perhaps never 
would have resolved upon himself. When he 
returns home, even he, who is all-powerftd, 
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cannot undo this. For there is but one road 
from the King^s prison— the road to the 
scaffold." 

Manuella shuddered, and involuntarily 
grasped Samuel's hand, who tenderly pressed 
hers in return. 

" When do you expect the general ?" asked 
Abraham. 

" The news has flown to him, and Cromwell 
moves quickly. Better times will then return ; 
the defiant Scot lies prostrate, and the com- 
mercial element in this people which would 
induce them to sell liberty to the highest 
bidder will no longer contest the victory with 
the great minds who are in advance of their 
century. When the night is passed and the 
sun rises, it will shine upon the scene of fresh 
and memorable deeds. It will not be bad for 
you either, Abraham, and yet you receive the 
news so quietly, as if you were sorry to 
hear it." 

" You speak of the sun," replied Abraham, 
** which will rise to-morrow, and I am think- 
ing of the sun which will set to-morrow." 

"You should rejoice at it, the blood-red 
appearance of that sun never boded you much 
good." 
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" Good days pass away as well as bad, and 
as the Talmud says, ' the sun sets without thy 
assistance/ " 

Abraham then took the lantern, and they 
descended the stairs. 

The secretary was now sufficiently com- 
posed to light his pipe and to ask Abraham 
about his own affairs. 

''What more has happened?" he asked, 
''have they been imposing more upon you 
to-day V 

" I will tell you a story," replied Abrahsun, 
in his composed manner, which had a touch 
of humour in it. "A certain person sent his 
servant to buy fish in the market ; the ser- 
vant bought a fish which was quite stale ; the 
angiy master then gave him his choice, either 
to eat the fish or to be beaten. The servant 
chose the first, but he had scarcely swallowed 
a mouthful of the disgusting fish when he 
repented his choice, and begged as a favour 
to be beaten instead ; so he had the bad fish 
and blows into the bargain. Now, I am very 
much in the same predicament as the servant. 
I am always having fresh taxes laid upon me ; 
I am ordered, and I am quite willing to obey, 
but it is impossible to go beyond one's income. 
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and when I assert this, I am summoned. I 
have eaten as much of the fish as I could,^ 
and now I am to be beaten. Here is the 
writ." And he took from the drawer of his 
writing-table an official warrant, which bore 
the city seal, and cited him to appear at a 
certain hour, the following day, before the 
court in Guildhall. 

Mr. Nicholas, after examining it attentively, 
exclaimed — 

" You must not go, Abraham, as you value 
my friendship ; this piece of paper is worth 
nothing. No judge in England has the right 
to summon you without the most precise 
statement of the reasons why you should 
appear. Here everything is wanting ; you 
are accused of no crime, and you are not 
required as a witness in any case. This is 
no legal writ, and you must pay no attention 
to it. Give me the warrant, I will make the 
best use of it, for after to-morrow there will 
be a power in London before which these 
mean creatures will tremble." 

Abraham hesitated, but Mr. Nicholas said — 

" Give it to me ; you may do so with per- 
fect safety. To-morrow morning early, I shall 
see General Ireton and Colonel Herbert ; 
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these are like Cromwell's two hands, and they 
will not allow any man to suffer wrong if they 
have the power to prevent it, and who knows 
what may happen by to-morrow evening T 

He then took, rather than received, the 
paper from Abraham, who was a peace-loving 
man, and preferred to suffer in silence sooner 
than have recourse to violence. He at length, 
however, promised his friend not to listen to 
the commands of that authority, which would 
cease from the moment that the army trod the 
soil of London. 

" Manuella," said Samuel, when the door 
had closed upon Mr. Nicholas, "the manner 
in which that man has spoken of the affairs of 
England causes me to change my opinion in 
some degree. When an entire people rises, 
led by good and pious men, to demand liberty 
of thought and creed, and its ruler either re- 
fuses this liberty, or whilst granting it does 
not mean to abide by his word — why, I cannot 
condemn the people, nor can I excuse the 
ruler." 

" I think so, too," replied Manuella. 

When Samuel had taken his departure with 
Sarah and Leon del Blanco, Abraham per- 
formed his evening devotions. He placed 
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his feet together, turned towards the east, 
iiiul t'ux'oinpaiiied the words which he half 
Hiiiig, half spoke by a movement of the whole 
upjwr |Mirt of his body, swaying it backwards 
and forwards in time. For so it is written, 
** all my bones praise the Lord." Then all was 
Htill in the house in Duke Street, though out- 
Hi(h» the excited crowd was stiQ thronging 
the street on their way to the principal 
thoroughfiiures. 

It was the 5th of December of the year 
1648. 
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